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HYBRID QUEENS 


are necessary to show the extra pounds of honey for beekeeping profit. MIDNITE HY- 
BRIDS give you the extra good wintering colonies plus the ability to store honey in beau- 
tiful white capped combs. If wintering is your problem plan now to incorporate MID- 
NITE HYBRIDS in your own testing program. 


STARLINE HYBRIDS, the oldest commercially successful hybrids available, bring 
you the vigor of a hybrid strain in the Italian race. COMPLETELY NEW this season, 
this STARLINE has been tested for five seasons bringing you the finest strain of bees 
available. If you have not used the NEW STARLINE, requeen out all of your poorer 
queens and try them for your next honey crop. 


ALL HYBRID queens are reared under constant, stimulant feeding to insure large, 
well developed queens to head populous colonies. Plan on using these queens in all 
your normal work. RETURN MAIL shipments throughout summer and early fall. 


Quantity 1to25 26-99 100 up 
STARLINE or MIDNITE $1.20 $1.00 


ITALIAN .90 -80 
Clipped and marked by experienced handlers for only 15c¢ each additional. 


YORK BEE COMPANY .. BOX 300 
JESUP, GEORGIA 


Write us for further descriptive folders 


The strains preferred by leading Honey Producers. & 
on the Midnite and Starline hybrids. 








Order Your Honey Labels Now! 


pure Over 45 Kinds And Sizes Available 
To Help Sell Your Honey. 
Attractive Colors 
nm Eye Catching Designs. 


From the Apiary of 
A. BEEKFEPER SEND FOR FREE 1961 LABEL CATALOG. 


Honey Grove, Tex 
Net Wt. 


DADANT & SONS, INC. 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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Orders for queens are filled within 
them, you have 
strain of YELLOW 


and years, 


Untested queens 
Select Tested Queens (Marked), 
to all countries. 





A Recipe For 1962 Profit— Requeen This Fall With Dan- 
iels Queens - Next Spring Divide With Daniels Queens 


24 hours of receipt. 
“The Daniels Apiaries Strain” 
ITALIANS that have 
and they will reproduce themselves in 
1-3—$1.50; 
$10.00 each. Export, 
Select Untested Queens (Marked), 


For Daniels Pet Bees refer to the July issue of American Bee Journal, page 284 


R. C. DANIELS AND COMPANY 


Picayune, Mississippi, 


When you receiv 

They are a line bred 
and improved for years 
your apiaries. 


4-25—$1.35; 25-up—$1.25 
$11.00 air postpaid 
$2.00 each. 


of bees 
been bred 


USS.A. 











American Rabbit Journal 
noes the Way to Success 
looting Rabbit Farming Magazine. 
Bea ie rowing meat rabbit industr 
eo Ese. 1931, 3 years $2. 
00. Sample dime. 
American Rabbit Journal 
Dept. S. Warrenton, Missoun 











Rich Mountain Apiaries 


Cosby, Tennessee 
Will this year eter the famous Little 
_— of Italian Queens. 

Hav been wholesaling to Little 
Apiaries for the past several vears 
eens: 1 to 24—$1.20; 25 to 50—$1.10 
iscouut on large orders. Queens marked 

and clipped free when requested. 


THE PUSH-BUTTON BEE SMOKER 


$1.29 *® Stewart Taylor 


Camargo, Ill. 











Package Bees and 
Queens 
E. J. Bordelon Apiaries 


Moreauville, La. Box 33 
Phone 2583 




















HUMPHREY BEE FARM 

eidsville ia 

CAUCASIAN QUEENS” 
1 and up—65c 


Clipped and marked, air mail 
at no extra cost. 


I have the Hasting’s Strain 








“SWARMING 
STOPPED COLD” 


95% Foolproof 


No Gimmicks 
No Gadgets 
No Tricks 


Bigger Crops - Better Beekeeping 
Full Directions Price $1.00 


BAKER’S APIARIES 


Glencoe IHinois 











J. C. RIVES 
QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS 
1-10—$1.50 each; 11 or more—$1.25_ 

Service and Satisfaction 


J. C. RIVES 
P. O. 1289 Phone CH 1-4201 
REDDING, CALIFORNIA 











PACKAGE BEES and 
QUEENS 
For Quality and Service 


C. F. KOEHNEN & SONS 
Glenn, Calif. 
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APIARY SUPPLIES 


MOST COMPLETE STOCK 
IN THE WEST. 
Includes a few 
“white elephants” 

Write for Price List 


Los Angeles Honey Co. 
1559 Fishburn Ave. 
Los Angeles 63, Calif. 




















& A WEW IDEA IN INDOOR 
OBSERVATION HIVES 


Fascinating, Entertaining 
EDUCATIONAL 


Free Bee Literature mailed 
on request. 


Herman Kolb, Bee Hobbyist 


Box J-183 Edmond, Okla. 





HONEY WANTED 


Carloads or less than carloads 
Quote best cash price delivered 


_ to us. All grades; send samples 


Neiman Brothers Co., Inc 











PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS 
and ROYAL JELLY 


Write For Prices 


JACKSON APIARIES 
P. O. Box 265 Funston, Ga. 








"Uj QUEENS 
65c each 


By Air Mail 
Bright’ 3-Band Italian 
bees and queens. 
Highest a oe urely 
mated, producers. 
Safe saSorel and satis- 
faction. State Health 
Certificate furnished. 


Young Laying Queens $ .65 
Tested Queens 1.50 
2-Ib. Pkgs. w/q 3.00 
3-Ib. Pkgs. w/q 4.00 
Packages shipped F.O.B. 
Parcel Post, Postage Collect. 


JOHN A. NORMAN, Route 1, Grady, Ala. 


Express or 





QUEENS 

Italians Caucasians 
Nice large queens 75c each 
If air mail add 5c each queen 
To clip and paint queens add 10c 

each queen 
Tested queens $3.00 

Select tested queens $7.00 


All queens are personally reared. 
Your order appreciated. 
rder 1 or 1 


MITCHELL’S APIARIES 


Bunkie Louisiana 














HOLLOPETER’S 
Hardy, Northern Italian 
Choice Queens $1.00 each to Nov. Ist 


Fifty Years of Successful Quese Breeding. 
On top of the Allegheny Mts. 


WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 


Rockton Pennsylvania 
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OUR COVER PICTURE 


Remember this picture? It is one of three in the story by Treat Davidson in September of last 
year. After bruin sniffed at the cover he knocked the hive galley west. Here he seems to be deciding 
if the colony is heavy enough to bother with. 








ITALIAN 


Package Bees - - - - - - - Queens 


PRICES FOR THE REMAINDER OF THE SEASON 
2 lb. package with young laying queen $4.00 
3 lb. package with young laying queen 5.00 
4 lb. package with young laying queen 6.00 
Our queen yards will be in operation all summer and fall. 
Queens available when you need them. 

Shipped Prepaid Air Mail. 

1-9 10- 49 50 up 
$1.00 $ .90 $ .80 


Quality Does Not Cost — It Pays 


The Wilbanks Apiaries Claxton, Georgia 











ARE YOU MOVING? 


For prompt change of address, please notify us six weeks beforehand; otherwise, some issues may miss 
you. Also, some back copies may not be available. 

Be sure to send both your OLD ADDRESS and your new address, including the postal zone number. 
if possible, just return the mailing label from a recent copy of the American Bee Journal. 

Write to SUBSCRIPTION CEPARTMENT, AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois. 











GLASS HONEY CONTAINERS 


QUEENLINE 
Tall, slim, oval, crystal clear Jar which is very popular for Chunk Comb 
or Extracted Honey. This jar will make a beautiful showing of your 
product. 
No. Per 
Case Size Jar Wt. Prices 
24 14 Lb. Queenline 11 Lbs. $1.25 per case 
24 1 Lb. Queenline 16 Lbs. $1.60 per case 
12 2 Lb. Queenline 13 Lbs. $1.05 per case 
LEAHY SPECIAL 
Here is a new design for chunk comb honey pack. The Two Pound Size has 
a large cap, (70 MM) which enables you to use a larger piece of comb, 
making a nicer package. 
No. Per 
Case Size Jar Wt. Prices 
24 ig Lb. Leahy Special 11 Lbs. $1.25 per case 
24 1 Lb. Leahy Special 16 Lbs. $1.60 per case 
12 2 Lb. Leahy Special 13 Lbs. $1.05 per case 
THESE SQUARE JARS ARE VERY POPULAR 


A Nice Pack. 
No. Per 


Case Size Jar Wt. Prices 
6 5 Lb. Round 9 Lbs. $ .85 per 
12 2% Lb. Square 12 Lbs. $1.35 per 
6 5 Lb. Square 10 Lbs. $1.20 per 
24 1 Lb. Tumbler 13 Lbs. $1.60 per 
SPECIAL: 5% Discount on orders of $50 and 10% on orders of $100. 

TERMS: Net Cash, F.0.B. Higginsville, Mo. 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Leahy Manufacturing Co. Higginsville, Missouri 
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QUEENS 


When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 


3-BANDED ITALIANS grown on our own 
bee farm and rushed out daily from Clarkson 
by air mail. 


1 $1.00 each prepaid AIR MAIL 
2 to 24 .75 each prepaid AIR MAIL 
25 and up .70 each prepaid AIR MAIL 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 


BEES 
INSURE 
BETTER 
INCOME 


When you produce COMB HONEY in 
SECTIONS. The most profitable way 
for beekeepers. 

Write for our free catalog and 
be convinced. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 


MARSHFIELD WISCONSIN 


Clarkson, Kentucky Wholesale Retail 



































$$ —— 


“Bee Wise — Woodmanise Your Bee Supplies” 
A. G. Woodman Co. Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 





(Send for catalog—350 Listings) 
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Apicultural Science 


Editor, 


DR. WALTER C. ROTHENBUHLER 


lowa State University 


Ames, lowa 





For more than fifty years bee- 
keepers, as well as apiary inspectors, 
have been asking the question, “How 
long do foulbrood spores live?” The 
usual guess has been several years. 
But for how many years do we now 
know that the spores on an infected 
comb do actually remain viable as 
proven by repeated bacteriological 
laboratory culture tests? 

The writer’s interest in this ques- 
tion was first aroused some forty odd 
years ago when some of our Missouri 
beekeepers, similar to the nations of 
the world during World War One, 
were at each other’s throats over the 
whole question of foulbrood. So bit- 
ter was the issue at some of our an- 
nual beekeepers’ short courses that 
plans were made by certain beekeep- 
ers to actually “plant” infected combs 
in the yard of one beekeeper here at 
Columbia who claimed that foulbrood 
was merely foul neglect and that his 
bees could clean up all the foulbrood 
they might send him. One sample of 
infected comb intended for this pur- 
pose was intercepted by the writer in 
1924. The late Dr. Phillips, then in 
charge of the bee research work at 
Washington, D. C., found the comb 
to be infected with American foul- 
brood. The comb, along with the 
transmitting letter with instructions 
on how to “plant” it in the beekeep- 
er’s yard, was locked in the Entomol- 
ogy Department’s fire-proofed vault 
where it has remained safe from 
harm except for a temporary attack 
of carpet beetles. 

From time to time since 1924 a few 
infected cells have been sent first to 
the Federal Laboratory in Washing- 
ton and more recently also to the 
Canadian office in Ottawa for double 
checking on the viability of the spores 
in this old comb. The different men in 
charge of bee disease work, when 
samples of infected cells have been 
sent to Washington, have succeeded 
in getting normal Bacillus larvae 
cultures from every sample. First in 





*Contribution from Missouri Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Journal Series No. 
2284. Approved by Director. 


How Long Can Spores of 
American Foulbrood Live?* 


by LEONARD HASEMAN, 
Department of Entomology, Univ. of Mo. 


1924, Dr. Phillips reported; in 1932, 
1950, 1954 and 1957 Dr. Hambleton 
reported and in 1959 Dr. Michael 
cultured the organism and reported 
“the spore suspension indicated both 
viability and apparent virulence.” 

From every sample sent to Ottawa, 
normal cultures have also been se- 
cured. In 1955 Dr. Jamieson reported 
normal germination of spores and in 
1957 and in 1959 Dr. Katznelson se- 
cured germination and normal cul- 
tures. 

This means that after 35 years 
spores from this comb have been 
found to be still normal and with 
conditions favorable, capable of creat- 
ing new infection. Just think what 
the poor beekeeper would have been 
up against 35 years ago had we not 
interrupted the “planting” of the 
comb in his apiary. On the other 
hand, is is possible that the inter- 
cepted comb may not have been the 
only one intended for “planting” for 
a few years later the writer observed 
definite foulbrood infection in the 
beekeeper’s yard. 

As early as 1916 the writer was 
surprised to find one of the colony 
in our experimental yard able to 
clean up a badly infected brood comb 
and to rear healthy brood in it for 
the next year or two. When we re- 
ported the incident at our next an- 
nual beekeepers’ short course, both 
the late C. P. Dadant and Frank C. 
Pellett, who were the principal speak- 
ers at our short course, expressed 
doubt that the comb actually had been 
infected with American foulbrood. 
However, the late Dr. Phillips had 
made positive determination of foul- 
brood on the comb. A few years later, 
however, this colony with a daughter 
queen came down with foulbrood. Any 
hopes the writer may have cherished, 
at the time, about bees being able to 
live with “planted” foulbrood infec- 
tion were promptly blighted. This 
experience led him to cultivate a deep 
respect for foulbrood and the ability 


of its spores to live on for years in 
infected combs. Also it led him to 
try and do something about it, re- 
sulting in our findings in 1944 that 
American foulbrood could be con- 
trolled effectively through medication 
without harm to the bees or adultera- 
tion of the honey on the grocers’ 
shelves. 

When we first announced effective 
control of American  foulbrood 
through the proper use of sulfathia- 
zole, one of the first complaints raised 
was that it would not kill the spores 
which remain for years in the combs 
and hives and about the bee yard. 
Strange to say, it is because of 
these very properties of the spores of 
foulbrood which makes chemotherapy 
the only safe and permanently effec- 
tive protection beekeepers have 
against continuing foulbrood losses. 
Fire destroys all spores actually 
burned but no burning program ever 
reaches and kills those millions of 





long-lived, unseen spores scattered 
about the bee yard, in adjoining 
“healthy” colonies, and in the sur- 
rounding regions. Neither will sul- 
fathiazole, but properly used regu- 
larly, it will be on hand to knock 
out any germinating spores before 
they can reach and harm the young 
brood. Burning and destroying con- 
taminated combs and _ sterilizing 
equipment only makes a start at 
really protecting an apiary or a 
region from future foulbrood losses. 
This is strikingly shown by the fact 
that the last 50 years of the old 
burning program have still left areas 


and whole states with around 3% of 
inspected colonies showing foulbrood 
each year. 

The writer has two colonies which 
have not received any sulfathiazole 
medication for several years and they 
still remain free of any signs of foul- 
brood. However, with the spores of 
foulbrood able to survive at least 35 
years and then still able to germinate 
and start new disease, he feels that 
the sulfa treatment should be a reg- 
ular apiary practice. This is especial- 
ly true wherever in the past Ameri- 
can foulbrood has been a problem. 
Some approve the treatment only as 


a preventive. A few advocate its use 
only when infection shows up in 
colonies. The writer urges the use 
of a few pennies’ worth of sulfathia- 
zole each year for every colony in 
the apiary. If used early in the 
spring before supers go on and again 
in the fall after the supers of honey 
are removed the beekeeper will not 
only keep foulbrood away but at the 
same time he need not worry about 
any sulfa contamination of his com- 
mercial crop of honey. The treatment 
in its first fifteen years’ use has al- 
ready largely stamped out the old 
fear of foulbrood. 





Seventy-Five Years of Government Honey Research 


JONATHAN W. WHITE, JR. 
Eastern Regional Research Laboratory', Philadelphia 18, Pa. 


Early Federal Work on Honey 


Although our chemical research 
program on honey has been underway 
for thirteen years, the history of 
chemical work on honey in this De- 
partment goes back at least seventy- 
five years. Probably the first su- 
stained chemical work with honey in 
Government laboratories was that of 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, of Pure Food 
fame. Dr. Wiley, as Chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, directed a com- 
prehensive program of analysis of 
common foods, the results of which 
were published as the celebrated 
Bulletin 13, Foods and Food Adulter- 
ants, beginning in 1887. The shocking 
condition of U. S. foods thus re- 
vealed played a major part in the 
passage of the Food and Drug Act of 
1906. In 1890 Part 6 of this bulletin 
appeared, subtitled Sugar, Molasses, 
Sirups, Confectionery, Honey and 
Beeswax. The analyses of 500 sam- 
ples of open-market honey, by ten 
State Chemists, were given in detail 
and it was found that at least 37% 
of them were grossly adulterated. As 
pointed out in an American Bee Jour- 
nal article last year, the virtual im- 
possibility of obtaining pure honey in 
the latter part of the nineteenth 
century greatly retarded its use. Thus 
honey was one of the foods that was 
used to bring about passage of Pure 
Food laws in this country. 

Many samples of honey of various 
floral types from over the country 
were collected for the St. Louis Ex- 





iEastern Utilization Research and Develop- 
ment Division, Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 
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hibition in 1903 by the National Bee- 
keepers Association. These were later 
donated to the Bureau of Entomology 
and 85 of them, plus other samples, 
were analyzed by Dr. C. A. Browne, 
Chief of the Sugar Laboratory of the 
Bureau of Chemistry. This work was 
published as Bureau of Chemistry 
Bulletin 110, “Chemical Analyses and 
Composition of American Honeys,” 
in 1908. It was a definitive work for 
its time and has remained a primary 
source of information about the com- 
position of honey. 


Contributions of 
Lothrop and Walton 


During the next 20 years there was 
no sustained program on honey in 
Federal laboratories; in the early 
1920’s William Seaman of the Car- 
bohydrate Division investigated the 
color and colloid content of a large 
number of honey samples, but none 
of this work was published. E. K. 
Nelson and H. H. Mottern of the Food 
Laboratories studied the acids of 
honey at this time, and Dr. Nelson 
published a note on the flavor of 
orange honey. In 1928 Dr. R. E. 
Lothrop began chemical and _ tech- 
nological work on honey in the Car- 
bohydrate Division and continued for 
ten years, when he left honey re- 
search to become associated with the 
new Eastern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory near Philadelphia. Dr. Lo- 
throp yublished many papers on 
the chemistry of honey, its analysis, 
the relation of its chemical and phy- 
sical properties to its composition, and 
developed commercial methods for 
honey filtration that are in use today. 
He was succeeded by Mr. G. P. Wal- 


ton who was concerned with honey 
analysis, especially for dextrins, de- 
veloped a process making possible the 
use of honey in carbonated beverages 
at the beginning of the Second World 
War and devised ways to use honey 
in candied and glace fruit. The pro- 
ject was discontinued during the war. 
In 1948, after being away from honey 
research for several years, Mr. Wal- 
ton initiated the present honey pro- 
gram at this Laboratory. After Mr. 
Walton’s retirement in 1949 the 
writer has been responsible for the 
program. 


Basic Research Program at the 
Eastern Laboratory 


The honey research program has as 
a general objective the increasing use 
of honey. We try to do this by find- 
ing new uses, improving old ones, im- 
proving processing and by obtaining 
as much fundamental information 
about honey as possible to serve as a 
foundation for future technological 
work. 

In this article I will describe our 
work on the analysis and composition 
of honey. During these thirteen years 
we have found many new components 
of honey, learned something of its 
enzymes, and made considerable pro- 
gress in development of accurate 
methods for honey analyses. 

The standard book of analytical 
procedures in the agricultural and 
food field is Methods of Analyses of 
the Association of Official Agri- 
cultural Chemists. It is revised every 
five years; the ninth edition has just 
appeared. At the time our current 
program began, the section on honey 
analysis carried the same procedures 
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J. W. White and Jeanne Petty discuss results of paper chromatographic separations of 
sugars during the work on the mechanism of honey invertase action. 





The automatic titrator, 


used by Wiley and Browne so many 
years ago. 

In 1950 we began our cooperation 
with the Kansas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, who agreed to investi- 
gate the potentialities of honey in 
commercial baking. It became neces- 
sary for us to analyze fifteen honey 
samples of different floral types 
which had been selected for this work. 
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attended by Irene Kushnir, was used for many of the sugar 
analyses during the survey of American honeys. 


Suager Analysis of Honey 

Beginning with no knowledge of 
honey analysis, we studied five pro- 
cedures recommended in the litera- 
ture for the determination of dex- 
trose and levulose in honey, in order 
to adopt one as our standard pro- 
cedure. The results were sufficiently 
startling that we subjected them to 


statistical evaluation, which con- 


firmed that there was more varia- 
tion among the different methods on 
the same sample than among the 
samples of different floral origin 
when analyzed by any one method. 
Furthermore, and worse, we had no 
basis on which to decide which 
method, if any (including the “offi- 
cial” one) gave us the true results 
(1). Such a state of affairs is a chal- 
lenge to the chemist, so we set out to 
develop better methods of sugar an- 
alyses for honey. 

It had long been recognized that 
the old optical (saccharimetric) 
methods had limitations and that 
newer chemical methods (such as one 
developed by Lothrop) were prefer- 
able. However, the latter were still 
deficient due to the complex nature 
of the sugars of honey. It was only 
recently, when the new methods of 
chromatography were applied _ to 
sugars, that the way to accurate 
sugar analyses of honey became open 
to us. Whistler and Durso of Purdue 
had noted in 1950 that if a solution 
of sugars of different degrees of com- 
plexity be poured on top of a column 
of finely-ground charcoal and washed 
with alcohol solutions of increasing 
strength, the various filtrates so ob- 
tained contained separated groups of 
sugars in increasing degrees of com- 
plexity. In other words, this could 
provide a pretreatment for a honey 
solution to separate the interfering 
materials from the dextrose and 
levulose and also perhaps permit the 
analysis of sucrose and other sugars. 

Using this selective adsorption on 
Charcoal, we modified chemical sugar 
methods to measure the sugars in 
the filtrate, put it on a quantitative 
basis (2) and began to learn some- 
thing of the actual sugar composition 
of honey. After analyzing about 
twenty samples it was apparent that 
honey had considerably less dextrose 
and somewhat less levulose than pre- 
viously thought, and contained a 
whole new (to honey) group of 
sugars, the reducing disaccharides. 
These averaged about 7.5%, and 
ranged as high as 14%, of the weight 
of honey (3). 


(1) White, J. W. Jr., Ricciuti, C. and 
Maher, J. “Determination of Dextrose 
and Levulose in Honey. Comparison of 
Methods.” J. Assoc. Offic. Agr. Chem- 
ists 35, 859 (1952). 


(2) White, J. W. Jr. and Maher, J. “Selec- 
tive Adsorption Method for Determi- 
nation of the Sugars of Honey.” J. 
Assoc. Offic. Agr. Chemists 37, 466 
(1954). 


(3) White, J. W. Jr. and Maher, J. “Sugar 
Analyses of Honey by a Selective 
Adsorption Method.” J. Assoc. Offic. 
Agr. Chemists 37, 478 (1954). 
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This analytical procedure has pro- 
vided a new picture of the composi- 
tion of honey. It has been accepted 
first action by the Association of Of- 
ficial Agricultural Chemists and is 
included in the ninth (1960) edition 
of the Book of Methods. It has been 
used for honey analyses in Canada, 
South Africa, and Chile. 


Survey of American Honeys 


One effect of the new analytical 
method was to render obselete the 
results of honey analyses by older 
methods. This meant that the work 
of Browne (Bulletin 110) was no 
longer authoritative and pointed up 
the need for an analytical survey of 
the various honeys produced in this 
country. Other factors also made this 
desirable, such as the changes in 
agriculture and beekeeping methods 
over the intervening fifty years, not 
to mention the need by the food in- 
dustry for more accurate data on 
honey. Hence in 1956, using increased 
funds obtained by the efforts of the 
honey industry, we initiated a project 
to collect and analyze as completely 
as we could samples of honey from 
as many sources and localities as 
practicable. 

This we have done, using honeys 
from the 1956 and 1957 crops. It was 
a considerable undertaking, with 504 
samples from 47 of the 50 states being 
subjected to 17 physical and chemical 
analyses. The nearly ten thousand 
results were transferred to IBM 
cards, analyzed, classified, and 
printed by machine. A Department 
Bulletin has been prepared giving all 
individual results, interpretations and 
analytical procedures. This should ap- 
pear in print within a year. 

This work would not have been pos- 
sible without the cooperation of many 
beekeepers, extension apiarists, State 
bee inspectors, Professors of Apicul- 
ture and State and National organiza- 
tions and their officers. The analyti- 
cal work at this Laboratory was car- 
ried out by Mary H. Subers, Irene 
Kushnir, Mary L. Riethof, Robert B. 
Hager, Frederick W. Pairent, La- 
verne Scroggins, Allison Smith, Ron- 
ald Campbell, Dolores Boe, Oksana 
Panasiuk, and the writer. A sum- 
mary of the results of the survey ap- 
pears in a series of articles beginning 
in the November, 1960 Gleanings in 
Bee Culture. 


Rare Sugars in Honey 


With the knowledge that reducing 
disaccharides were present in honey 
in appreciable amounts, we undertook 
to isolate and identify these materials. 
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With the help of such recent tech- 
niques as gradient elution carbon 
chromatography (4), preparative pa- 
per chromatography and _ infrared 
spectra of potassium chloride discs 
containing the sugars (5), we isolated 
and identified the following reducing 
disaccharide in honey (6): 

Maltose:—This common diglucose 
sugar had been reported in honey 
some years ago by Elser and con- 
firmed by van Voorst. It is the di- 
saccharide sugar found in corn sirup. 

Isomaltose:—This is an uncommon 
sugar, related to maltose. Its best 
source is from the hydrolysis of dex- 
tran, a fermentation polysaccharide 
used as a blood extender and indus- 
trial gum. 

Nigerose:—This is a very rare 
dextrose-containing sugar. It had pre- 
viously been isolated from “hydrol” 
which is the “molasses” remaining 
from dextrose manufacture from 
corn. It is also part of a polysaccha- 
ride “nigerose” produced by a mold. 

Turanose:—This sugar, composed 
of dextrose and levulose, may be pro- 
duced by splitting of the trisaccha- 
ride melezitose which is found in 
certain types of honeydew. Its identi- 
fication in honey appears to be the 
first isolation of this sugar from a 
natural product; the same may be 
said of nigerose and maltulose. 

Maltulose: — This sugar contains 
dextrose and levulose, and in struc- 
ture resembles both maltose and tura- 
nose. It can be made from maltose by 
treatment with limewater. 

Of these minor sugars, isomaltose 
is present in largest amount. We 
believe that they do not exist in nec- 
tar but are produced by the condi- 
tions that bring about the change of 
nectar to honey, including the pres- 
ence of honey invertase, the high 
acidity, and the high solids content. 
We have not yet studied the more 
complex sugars which occur in honey. 


The Acids of Honey-Measurement and 
Identity 


Another of our more basic studies 
on the composition of honey has been 
of the acids present. Many years ago 
it was thought that formic acid was 
the principal acid of honey; having 





(4) Hoban, N. and White, J. W. Jr. “Gradi- 
ent Elution of Disaccharides on a 
Stearic Acid-Treated Charcoal Col- 
umn.” Anal. Chem. 30, 1294 (1958). 


(5) White, J. W. Jr., Eddy, C. R., Petty, 
J. and Hoban, N. “Infrared Identifica- 
tion of Disaccharides.” Anal. Chem. 
30, 506 (1958). 


(6) White, J. W. Jr. and Hoban, N. “Com- 
position of Honey. IV. Identification 
of the Disaccharides.” Arch Biochem. 
Biophys. 80, 386 (1959). 


been added by the bee to preserve it. 
As more became known of the acids, 
the relative importance of formic acid 
diminished; recent belief has been 
that the principal acid of lemon juice, 
citric acid, is the predominating 
honey acid. 

Those who have worked with honey 
in the laboratory or plant by neu- 
tralizing its acidity with alkali have 
encountered a puzzling phenomenon. 
Honey solutions, normally acid, show 
a definite tendency to revert to their 
acid condition when they are brought 
to neutrality. That this has long been 
recognized is shown by part of the di- 
rections for determining the acidity 
of honey by the A.O.A.C.—the end 
point is taken arbitrarily as the 
amount of alkali needed to maintain a 
pink indicator color for ten seconds. 
The rapid fading of the color shows a 
return of the solution to the acid 
state. This had been attributed in the 
past to production of acids from the 
sugars by oxidation by air or to the 
production of acid by an enzyme in 
honey. 

As part of our program to learn 
more about the components of honey 
we began a study to identify the 
acids. During this work it was noted 
that while most of the sugar-free acid 
fractions were quite normal in their 
behavior during neutralization, sev- 
eral of them showed the same “fad- 
ing end-point” that is characteristic 
of honey. This led us to propose that 
honey contained lactone. A lactone is 
a neutral compound that can slowly 
react with water (hydrolyze) to form 
an acid. 

When we came to analyze the col- 
lected honey samples for our survey 
of American honeys, we developed 
a new method (7) for the determina- 
tion of honey acidity which also pro- 
vided a measure of the lactone content 
and a stable end-point. As we had 
analyzed the samples by this method, 
it became apparent that material of 
lactone nature is a general constit- 
uent of honey. It was present in all 
honey samples, sometimes half as 
much as the free acidity. 

During this time, progress was also 
being made in identifying the acids 
in honey. It was found (8) that the 
principal acid in honey is not citric 


(7) White, J. W. Jr., Petty, J. and Hager, 
R. B. “The Composition of Honey. 
II. Lactone Content.” J. Assoc. Offic. 
Agr. Chemists 41, 194 (1958). 


(8) Stinson, E. E., Subers, M. H., Petty, 
J. and White, J. W. Jr. “The Com- 
position of Honey. V. Separation and 
Identification of the Organic Acids.” 
Arch. Biochem. Biophys. 89, 6 (1960). 
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acid but rather gluconic acid. This 
is an acid derived from dextrose 
which can form a lactone. Thus un- 
doubtedly all or most of the lactone 
material in honey is gluconolactone, 
in equilibrium with gluconic acid. 
Gluconie acid had some years ago (9) 
been found in a sample of “musty” 
honey, where its presence was as- 
cribed to the presence of a mold 
known to produce gluconic acid. In 
our identification work the number 
of positively identified honey acids 
was raised from three (citric, suc- 
cinic, malic) to nine (butyric, acetic, 
formic, lactic, pyroglutamic, and 
gluconic acids). Several others were 
not identified (8). 


Honey Enzymes 


Other components of honey which 
are of great importance in its forma- 
tion and are of great interest to us 
are the enzymes. These have been 
called “biochemical catalysts.” The 
existence of all living things depends 
on the action of their enzymes to 
bring about under very mild condi- 
tions of concentration, temperature, 
and acidity, processes that either re- 
quire very stringent conditions to 
carry out in the test tube or cannot 
be done at all. Enzymes in honey 
may have been added to the nectar by 
the bee, may exist in the nectar it- 
self, or may come from other sources 
such as pollen, yeasts, and so on. The 
most important of these enzymes is 
sucrose or invertase. This is added by 
the bee and brings about the change 
(“inversion”) of sucrose in the nectar 
to simple sugars (dextrose and levu- 
lose) in honey. This is one of the 
most important changes during the 
conversion. Even after honey is 
ripened, extracted, and bottled, the 
invertase will remain active and can 
be demonstrated unless the honey 
has been heated in processing suffi- 
ciently to destroy it. Another im- 
portant honey enzyme (for an en- 
tirely different reason) is the so- 
called diastase or amylase. This 
enzyme is one that converts starch 
to simpler sugars. Its relationship to 
honey ripening is unknown. Since it 
is easily measured and is of course 
destroyed by heating, the presence 
of a low level of diastase in honey 
has been used for many years in vari- 
ous European countries as evidence 
that it has been subjected to exces- 
sive heat, which in their opinion 
greatly reduces its value. 





(9) Angeletti, A. “The Presence of d- 
Gluconic Acid In Musty Honey.” Giorn. 
farm. chim. 81, 533 (1932). 
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We are presently engaged in a 
study of the enzymes of honey, from 
both the basic point of view to learn 
more about them as enzymes and also 
from the practical side to learn the 
effect of storage and processing con- 
ditions on them. Some years ago we 
looked into the mechanism of the ac- 
tion of honey invertase on sucrose, 
finding (10) that it is quite different 
from yeast invertase. Honey invertase 
“attacks” the dextrose part of suc- 
rose while yeast invertase has been 
shown by others to attack the levulose 
part. During its action( and no doubt 
during the ripening of honey) sev- 
eral more complex sugars are formed 
by transfer of dextrose molecules to 
sucrose or to other sugars present. 
We isolated one such sugar, a new 
trisaccharide, and proved its struc- 
ture (11). We called it “erlose.” Since 
then it has been found in honey and 
honeydew and in other products. In 
fact there appear to be (at least) two 
kinds of honeydew, depending on the 
particular insect that produces it: 
the more familiar melezitose type, 
and the erlose type (12). The former 
may crystallize in the honeycomb, 
the latter apparently not, though it is 
not known whether erlose survives 
collection and ripening by bees as 
does melezitose. 


While on the subject of enzymes, we 
have used the excellent analytical 
method for honey diastase described 
by Schade, Marsh and Eckert at Cali- 
fornia, who did collaborative work on 
it with German authorities, and initi- 
ated its adoption as an A.O.A.S. 
method. 


While at first glance the relation- 
ship of some of the fundamental 
chemical work as described in this 
article to the objective of increasing 
honey utilization may seem obscure, 
it has been amply demonstrated that 
practical advances in technology and 
industry must draw on such basic 





(10) White, J. W. Jr. and Maher, J. 
“Transglucosidation by Honey In- 
vertase.” Arch. Biochem. Biophys. 42, 
360 (1953). 


White, J. W. Jr. and Maher, J. “a- 
maltosyl-8-D-Fructofuranoside, a Tri- 
saccharide Enzymically Synthesized 
from Sucrose.” J. Am. Chem. Soc. 75, 
1259 (1953). 


(12) Wolf, J. P. II and Ewart, W. H. “Car- 
bohydrate Composition of the Honey- 
dew of Coccus hesperidum L.: Evi- 
dence for the Existence of Two New 
Oligosaccharides.” Arch. Biochem. 
Biophys. 58, 365 (1955). Gray, H. E. 
and Fraenkel, G. “The Carbohydrate 
Components of Honeydew.” Physiol. 
Zool. 27, 56 (1954). Stephen, W. A. 
“Some Sugars Secreted by the Woolly 
Alder Aphid.” J. Econ. Entomol. 52, 
353 (1959). 


information. This has always been 
true. It means that any complete re- 
search program, even of the most 
practical nature, must if at all pos- 
sible include a generous portion of 
basic work as insurance for future 
developments. We cannot indefinitely 
rely on others to do our fundamental 
work for us. 

For example, we recently developed 
a method to detect the admixture of 
corn sirup with honey (13) based on 
the knowledge that certain higher 
sugars occur in corn sirup but not in 
honey. We have also developed a 
chemical test to detect toxic honey 
from laurel and rhododendron (14) 
based on fundamental work, by Dr. 
E. C. Horning and his associates (15). 

During the past thirteen years sev- 
eral chemists have been associated 
with the honey research program. I 
should like to acknowledge the com- 
petence, careful attention to detail, 
and willing cooperation of these in- 
dividuals: Jeanne Maher Petty, 
Nancy Hoban, Mary L. Riethof, Mary 
H. Subers, Edwin E. Stinson, and 
Irene Kushnir. 





(13) White, J. W. Jr. “Report on the An- 
alysis of Honey.” J. Assoc. Offic. Agr. 
Chemists 42, 341 (1959). 


White, J. W. Jr. and Riethof, M. L. 
“The Composition of Honey. III. De- 
tection of Acetylandromedol in Toxic 
Honeys.” Arch. Biochem. Biophys. 79, 
165 (1959). 


(15) Tallent, W. H., Riethof, M. L., and 
Horning, E. C. “Studies on the Oc- 
currence and Structure of Acetylan- 
dromedol (Andromedotoxin).” Jour. 
Amer. Chem. Soc. 79, 4548 (1957). 





Applicability of the Holst Milk 
Test for AFB to Studies on Pollen, 
Bee Bread and Other Hive 
Materials 


Bee bread, reported by Hitchcock 
to contain a milk digesting enzyme, 
was dialyzed through cellophane. 
Both the dialyzed portion in the tube 
and the dialyzate caused precipi- 
tation when added 1:1 to a 4% sus- 
pension of dried milk. This positive 
reaction was shown to be due to the 
acid precipitation of casein rather 
than to enzymatic action. Neutra- 
lized samples gave no precipitation. 
Thus the Holst milk test must be 
applied with caution to materials 
other than honey bee larvae infected 
with Bacillus larvae to avoid false 
positive conclusions as to proteolytic 
enzyme activity. (N. Patel and T. A. 

Gochnauer in the Bee World-Digest 

by Dr. F. B. Wells) 
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The Honey Bee Act and the Acarine Problem 


A. S. MICHAEL, Entomology Research Division, Agric. Res. Serv., U.S.D.A. 


The Honey Bee Act was enacted 
by Congress in 1922. The Act re- 
stricts the importation of live honey 
bees (Apis mellifera L.) into the 
United States and is a preventive 
measure against diseases dangerous 
to adult bees, particularly Acarine 
disease. In 1947 further restrictions 
were imposed by amendments to the 
regulations of the original law. The 
Department of Agriculture hopes to 
broaden the Act to restrict importa- 
tion of all species of bees belonging 
to the genus Apis. Recent intensive 
surveys throughout the United States 
have not revealed the presence of 
Acarine disease, which is caused by 
the tracheal mite Acarapis woodi 
(Rennie). External mites closely re- 
lated to A. woodi have been found 
on bees from most regions of North 
America. Other actions taken by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture to 
meet current problems related to the 
Honey Bee Act are discussed. 


Legislation enacted by the Congress 
of the United States on August 31, 
1922, and commonly referred to as 
the Honey Bee Act, restricts the im- 
portation of live honey bees (Apis 
mellifera L.) into the United States. 
The purpose of this legislation is to 
prevent entry of diseases dangerous 
to the adult bee, particularly Acarine 
disease. Canada also has an Act re- 
stricting the importation of A. Melli- 
fera honey bees from abroad. These 
honey bees can be shipped freely be- 
tween the United States and Canada 
with the understanding that both 
countries take mutual responsibility 
for enforcing the rules and regula- 
tions relative to the importation of 
adult bees. 


Acarine disease is caused by a 
parasitic mite Acarapis woodi (Ren- 
nie), which infests the tracheae or 
breathing tubes of adult bees. The 
invasion of the tracheae by the mites 
shortens the life of the infested bee, 
which gradually becomes so weakened 
that it can no longer fly. Many bees 
die in the field, but many others are 
found crawling in front of the hive 
unable to fly. 


Acarine disease is usually spread 
by robbing, transferring bees, drift- 
ing, swarming, and the selling or 
purchasing of infested bees. The mites 
transfer directly from bee to bee. 
Therefore infested adult bees must 
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come in contact with uninfested 
adult bees for the disease to be trans- 
ferred. Acarine disease does not al- 
ways cause the death of the colony, 
but if many workers become infested 
through robbing, the colony may be 
quickly weakened and killed. The dis- 
ease appears to be most virulent 
when it reaches a new area. Honey 
yields from infested colonies are 
reduced because of the short lives and 
continued loss of workers harboring 
the mites. 

Acarine disease reached epidemic 
proportions some years ago in Eng- 
land and now exists in Europe, South 
America, Africa, and Asia. That it 
could be introduced into North 
America is a potential danger. 

Control measures developed and ap- 
plied in areas where the mite is 
established require much labor and 
painstaking application. The _ ship- 
ment of queens, packaged bees, and 
the movement of colonies in North 
America would certainly make con- 
trol difficult should Acarine disease 
ever become established in our large 
commercial holdings. Inexperience 
with the disease and the lack of 
knowledge of methods of treatment 
would further hamper our control ef- 
forts. 

The Honey Bee Act, as originally 
written, permitted the United States 
Department of Agriculture, acting on 
behalf of public institutions and com- 
mercial queen bee breeders, to im- 
port queens for experimental pur- 
poses. However, the rules and regula- 
tions of the Act were later considered 
inadequate to prevent the introduc- 
tion of Acarine disease into the 
United States. Therefore, the regula- 
tion and its accompanying rules were 
amended as of August 27, 1947, to 
restrict all importations of adult 
honey bees except those from Canada. 
Before recommending this change, 
the Department consulted with State 
entomologists, State bee inspectors, 
bee trade-journal editors, and queen 
bee breeders. With few exceptions, 
they all urged that the change be 
made. 

In January 1959, the American 
Beekeeping Federation and _ the 
Apiary Inspectors of America, as- 
sembled in convention at Tampa, 
Florida, adopted a resolution empha- 
sizing the potential threat of Acarine 
disease to beekeeping in North 


America. In January 1960 this reso- 
lution was reaffirmed when the same 
groups met at Phoenix, Arizona. The 
Apiary Inspectors of America indi- 
cated their desire for better informa- 
tion with regard to the distribution, 
recognition, control, and eradication 
of the mite. At the same time, the 
Federation requested the United 
States Department of Agriculture to 
take whatever measures necessary to 
carry out a survey in North America 
for the presence of A. woodi and if 
possible to bring a technician from 
Europe to instruct American workers 
in the disease caused by this mite. 
The Apiary Inspectors of America 
agreed to cooperate in every way pos- 
sible to obtain field samples for this 
survey. 


The American Beekeeping Federa- 
tion also suggested that an effort be 
made to send a worker to Europe for 
a period to study the techniques now 
being used in the recognition and con- 
trol of Acarine disease and that a 
policy be formulated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in cooperation 
with the Apiary Inspectors of 
America with regard to what action 
should be taken in the event that 
the disease is found in North 
America. 


It is quite apparent that the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Apiary 
Inspectors of America, the American 
Beekeeping Federation, and _ the 
Canadian apiculturists all recognize 
the potential threat of Acarine dis- 
ease to the beekeeping industry of 
North America. Several governments 
have initiated the establishment of 
protective embargoes. in Latin 
America similar to the regulations 
applicable to North America against 
the importation of honey bees for 
the exclusion of Acarine disease. 
Some countries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere have only recently taken steps 
to organize quarantine agencies. Com- 
mercial beekeeping has expanded 
rapidly in Central and South America 
without systematic disease inspection 
and with uncontrolled foreign impor- 
tation of bees. 


Renewed interest in the Acarine 
disease problem has been stimulated 
by the discovery that the disease is in 
India and was found in Apis indica 
(F.), another species of honey bees, 
by its presence in at least three 
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countries in South America, and by 
reported cases of in-pocket importa- 
tion of queen bees by travelers un- 
aware of the governmental restriction 
or the danger of introducing this 
diease. Also, there has been an under- 
standable desire on the part of re- 
search workers to obtain honey bees 
from different regions of the world 
for genetic and breeding research. 

The Bee Culture Laboratory at 
Beltsville, Maryland, which provides 
a diagnostic service for the beekeep- 
ing industry, has consistently ex- 
amined, for the presence of the Aca- 
rine-disease-causing mite, all adult 
bees received from beekeepers and 
State apiary inspectors. Samples have 
been submitted from every State and 
many foreign countries. Through this 
regular procedure the first recorded 
discovery of A. woodi was made in a 
sample of Apis indica from India. 

In response to the heightened in- 
terest in Acarine disease, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has taken the 
following action: In 1959 a survey 
was undertaken to obtain representa- 
tive colony samples from numerous 
geographical locations throughout the 
United States. No tracheal mites, A. 
woodi, have been found in over 12,000 
examinations. State apiarists and uni- 
versity apiculturists have also ex- 
amined large numbers of bees from 
their own States. 

During this search for Acarine dis- 
ease, external mites closely related 
to the parasitic tracheal mite A. 
woodi were found in samples of bees 
from most regions of North America. 
These external mites, which are ap- 
parently harmless to the honey bee, 
have been classified as A. dorsalis 
Morgenthaler, A. externus Morgen- 
thaler, and A. vagans Schneider. 
These are the mites associated with 
the “Acarine scare” of August 1959, 
when a shipment from California was 
confiscated by Australian authorities 
because the bees were found to con- 
tain mites. More recently, the Au- 
stralian authorities have confiscated 
shipments infested with mites from 
the States of Mississippi and Tennes- 
see. 

In all these shipments, neither the 
Australian nor the American author- 
ities have been able to demonstrate 
the presence of the parasitic tracheal 
mite, A. woodi. 

The external mites obtained during 
the course of the survey were trans- 
mitted for identification to E. W. 
Baker, mite specialist of the Ento- 
mology Research Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. His study of 
these mites and of specimens of the 
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tracheal mite has revealed a hitherto 
undescribed definite morphological 
difference between two of the ex- 
ternal mites and A. woodi. The use of 
this character for separating the 
Acarapis species may eliminate such 
occurrences as the California, Mis- 
sissippi, and Tennessee confiscations. 

Since A. woodi has been found in 
Apis indica, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture hopes to broaden the reg- 
ulations of the Honey Bee Act to 
embrace all species of honey bees, in- 
cluding Apis mellifera (L.), Apis 
indica (F.), Apis florea (F.), and 
Apis dorsata (F.). 

Action has been initiated to en- 
courage Acarine disease research, 
particularly in India and Italy, were 
the disease exists and competent re- 
search facilities are available, and 
in other foreign countries where spe- 
cial funds are available under Public 
Law 480. 

Plans have been completed for send- 
ing a bee-disease specialist to Europe 
for intensive study and observation 
at several of the leading laboratories 
specializing in Acarine disease. When 
he returns, this specialist will be 
available to assist Federal and State 
apiculturists in developing a quaran- 
tine and eradication policy that can 
be put into effect promptly should 
Acarine disease be introduced into 
North America. The policy will be 
submitted as a recommendation to the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The possibility of bringing a lead- 
ing European specialist in Acarine 
disease to the United States for sev- 
eral months is being explored. This 
specialist could advise Federal and 
State apiculturists as to the latest 
information available on the biology, 
diagnosis, control, and economic as- 
pects of the disease. 

The Bee Culture Laboratories of 
the Department of Agriculture have 
intensified their studies of procedures 
that would permit the introduction 
of honey bee stock for genetic and 
breeding purposes without importing 
adult bees. A successful method of 
preserving and shipping drone semen 
has been developed. New breeding 
stocks can be introduced by import- 
ing drone semen and making three or 
more backcrosses to domestic stock by 
artificial insemination. Preliminary 
studies on procedures for handling 
eggs, larvae, and pupae suggest the 
possibility that they can be trans- 
ported safely and by relatively simple 
methods. 





1. Taber, S. and M. S. Blum. Artificial 
Preservation of Bee Semen. Science 131 
(3415): 1734-1735, June 1960. 


A New Sweet Clover 


The Seedsman’s Digest announces 
the development of a new sweet clover 
by the Wisconsin Experiment Station 
and the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. The new clover, “Denta,” is 
characterized by a minimum of 
coumarin thus making it ideal for 
cattle feeding where formerly there 
was timidity on the part of the 
farmer to allow stock in green sweet 
clover. 

The new clover is a development 
from Melilotus alba (our biennial 
white sweet clover). 

At present, seed is not generally 
available, but amounts have been put 
at the disposal of experimental sta- 
tions in the hopes that enough for 
general demand may be forthcoming. 





Cornell Seeking Graduate Assistants 


Cornell University is offering 
$2592 a year to eligible students for 
work for a master’s or a doctor’s de- 
gree in Entomology-Apiculture. Re- 
search will be on problems related to 
the social structure of the honey bee 
colony; honey and honey products, 
and pollination. 

(Colorado B Notes) 





USDA Grant to Poland 


Of seven grants for Agricultural 
Research Abroad, one of $12,036 went 
to the Central Agricultural College 
at Warsaw, Poland, for a five-year 
study of drone honey bee production 
and the natural matings of virgins 
and drones. 





Agriculture Yearbook 


The 1961 Agriculture Yearbook is 
just out. It is still a bound volume 
with 580 pages. The title is “SEEDS.” 
Illustrated with drawings and half- 
tones the book is divided into chap- 
ters, 75 of them dealing in all phases 
of seed information from importance, 
to life processes, to production, pro- 
cessing, certification, testing and 
marketing. It is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. for the sum of $2.00. 
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Pros and Cons of the Farm Bill 


During the month of July, honey was removed 
from the Senate version of the proposed Farm Bill and 
then was reinstated. The first action was brought about 
by packer interests and the reinstatement was due to 
efforts on the part of producers. This lack of united 
effort within the bee and honey industry can lead only 
to adding confusion to that which already exists and 


is detrimental to the industry. 


We are informed that the watered-down version of 
the Agricultural Act of 1961 gives the Secretary of 
Agriculture the power to set up Marketing Programs 
for honey, lambs, turkeys, California apples and pea- 
nuts. In this sense it is an Enabling Act but the road 
to a Marketing Agreement and Order is strewn with 


many stones. Here is the race that must be won! 


First, a proposed marketing order is drafted by 
an industry group with the help of members of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. This proposal then 
is submitted to the Department along with a request 
that a public hearing be held to consider it in detail. 
At the public hearing anyone may offer testimony for 
or against the proposal. The testimony taken at the 
hearing becomes the basis for the rulings and proposals 
next incarporated into a proposed Marketing Agree- 
ment by the Department that is published and made 
available. Then there is a period of time in which 
anyone may file objections and additional testimony, 
and ultimately the matter is published in the Federal 
Register. Now it is ready to be voted upon by the in- 
dustry. To become a Marketing Order it must be 
approved by at least two-thirds of the producers voting 
and by 50 per cent of the handlers or packers. 


An early draft of the proposed Farm Bill con- 
tained a provision that should an industry reject a 
proposed Marketing Agreement, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture would be authorized to set up a voluntary 
program, the support level of which could not be more 
than 50 per cent of parity to cooperating producers. 
There would be no support level to non-cooperating 
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producers. We do not know whether this provision is 
still of the proposed legislation. 


Officials of the Department of Agriculture long 
had urged the honey industry to do more to help itself. 
Thus representatives of the industry were urged to 
support the new Farm Bill because it provided a way 
to raise funds in a compulsory way for promotion, ad- 
vertising and research. It had by now become evident 
that the voluntary Check-Off plan would never be 


successful to that extent. 


Accordingly, the American Beekeeping Federation 
presented to the Agricultural Committees of the House 
and Senate a “self-help” program whereby (1) manda- 
tory funds could be raised for honey promotion and re- 
search, (2) quality standards for honey both in the 
domestic and export markets might be established, and 
(3) some means for counteracting the adverse effects 


of imported honey might be adopted. 


Others in the industry have vigorously opposed 
such a program. They argue that there would be mar- 
keting controls beyond that stated above; that such 
controls would be imposed only on honey moving in 
interstate shipments; that interstate shippers would 
bear the full expense of the program. They state that 
the administration and policing of such a program 
would be impractical and unwieldy. There are many 


additional arguments. 


The American Bee Journal does not know the an- 
swers to all of this. We regret to state that we have 
been placed in a position where we are unable to keep 
the industry properly informed—something we feel 
strongly to be our duty. Between now and the next 


issue of this Jeurnal, we plan to explore all sides of 
this problem, hoping that matters in Washington may 


be sufficiently resolved by then, and to bring to our 
readers in the September issue a thorough exposition 
of this matter that can, in our opinion, be of vital 
importance to the future of the bee and honey industry. 
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countries in South America, and by 
reported cases of in-pocket importa- 
tion of queen bees by travelers un- 
aware of the governmental restriction 
or the danger of introducing this 
diease. Also, there has been an under- 
standable desire on the part of re- 
search workers to obtain honey bees 
from different regions of the world 
for genetic and breeding research. 

The Bee Culture Laboratory at 
Beltsville, Maryland, which provides 
a diagnostic service for the beekeep- 
ing industry, has consistently ex- 
amined, for the presence of the Aca- 
rine-disease-causing mite, all adult 
bees received from beekeepers and 
State apiary inspectors. Samples have 
been submitted from every State and 
many foreign countries. Through this 
regular procedure the first recorded 
discovery of A. woodi was made in a 
sample of Apis indica from India. 

In response to the heightened in- 
terest in Acarine disease, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has taken the 
following action: In 1959 a survey 
was undertaken to obtain representa- 
tive colony samples from numerous 
geographical locations throughout the 
United States. No tracheal mites, A. 
woodi, have been found in over 12,000 
examinations. State apiarists and uni- 
versity apiculturists have also ex- 
amined large numbers of bees from 
their own States. 

During this search for Acarine dis- 
ease, external mites closely related 
to the parasitic tracheal mite A. 
woodi were found in samples of bees 
from most regions of North America. 
These external mites, which are ap- 
parently harmless to the honey bee, 
have been classified as A. dorsalis 
Morgenthaler, A. externus Morgen- 
thaler, and A. vagans Schneider. 
These are the mites associated with 
the “Acarine scare” of August 1959, 
when a shipment from California was 
confiscated by Australian authorities 
because the bees were found to con- 
tain mites. More recently, the Au- 
stralian authorities have confiscated 
shipments infested with mites from 
the States of Mississippi and Tennes- 
see. 

In all these shipments, neither the 
Australian nor the American author- 
ities have been able to demonstrate 
the presence of the parasitic tracheal 
mite, A. woodi. 

The external mites obtained during 
the course of the survey were trans- 
mitted for identification to E. W. 
Baker, mite specialist of the Ento- 
mology Research Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. His study of 
these mites and of specimens of the 
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tracheal mite has revealed a hitherto 
undescribed definite morphological 
difference between two of the ex- 
ternal mites and A. woodi. The use of 
this character for separating the 
Acarapis species may eliminate such 
occurrences as the California, Mis- 
sissippi, and Tennessee confiscations. 

Since A. woodi has been found in 
Apis indica, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture hopes to broaden the reg- 
ulations of the Honey Bee Act to 
embrace all species of honey bees, in- 
cluding Apis mellifera (L.), Apis 
indica (F.), Apis florea (F.), and 
Apis dorsata (F.). 

Action has been initiated to en- 
eourage <Acarine disease research, 
particularly in India and Italy, were 
the disease exists and competent re- 
search facilities are available, and 
in other foreign countries where spe- 
cial funds are available under Public 
Law 480. 

Plans have been completed for send- 
ing a bee-disease specialist to Europe 
for intensive study and observation 
at several of the leading laboratories 
specializing in Acarine disease. When 
he returns, this specialist will be 
available to assist Federal and State 
apiculturists in developing a quaran- 
tine and eradication policy that can 
be put into effect promptly should 
Acarine disease be introduced into 
North America. The policy will be 
submitted as a recommendation to the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The possibility of bringing a lead- 
ing European specialist in Acarine 
disease to the United States for sev- 
eral months is being explored. This 
specialist could advise Federal and 
State apiculturists as to the latest 
information available on the biology, 
diagnosis, control, and economic as- 
pects of the disease. 

The Bee Culture Laboratories of 
the Department of Agriculture have 
intensified their studies of procedures 
that would permit the introduction 
of honey bee stock for genetic and 
breeding purposes without importing 
adult bees. A successful method of 
preserving and shipping drone semen 
has been developed. New breeding 
stocks can be introduced by import- 
ing drone semen and making three or 
more backcrosses to domestic stock by 
artificial insemination. Preliminary 
studies on procedures for handling 
eggs, larvae, and pupae suggest the 
possibility that they can be trans- 
ported safely and by relatively simple 
methods. 





1. Taber, S. and M. S. Blum. Artificial 
Preservation of Bee Semen. Science 131 
(3415): 1734-1735, June 1960. 


A New Sweet Clover 


The Seedsman’s Digest announces 
the development of a new sweet clover 
by the Wisconsin Experiment Station 
and the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. The new clover, “Denta,” is 
characterized by a minimum of 
coumarin thus making it ideal for 
cattle feeding where formerly there 
was timidity on the part of the 
farmer to allow stock in green sweet 
clover. 

The new clover is a development 
from Melilotus alba (our biennial 
white sweet clover). 

At present, seed is not generally 
available, but amounts have been put 
at the disposal of experimental sta- 
tions in the hopes that enough for 
general demand may be forthcoming. 





Cornell Seeking Graduate Assistants 


Cornell University is offering 
$2592 a year to eligible students for 
work for a master’s or a doctor’s de- 
gree in Entomology-Apiculture. Re- 
search will be on problems related to 
the social structure of the honey bee 
colony, honey and honey products, 
and pollination. 

(Colorado B Notes) 





USDA Grant to Poland 


Of seven grants for Agricultural 
Research Abroad, one of $12,036 went 
to the Central Agricultural College 
at Warsaw, Poland, for a five-year 
study of drone honey bee production 
and the natural matings of virgins 
and drones. 





Agriculture Yearbook 


The 1961 Agriculture Yearbook is 
just out. It is still a bound volume 
with 580 pages. The title is “SEEDS.” 
Illustrated with drawings and half- 
tones the book is divided into chap- 
ters, 75 of them dealing in all phases 
of seed information from importance, 
to life processes, to production, pro- 
cessing, certification, testing and 
marketing. It is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. for the sum of $2.00. 
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Pros and Cons of the Farm Bill 


During the month of July, honey was removed 
from the Senate version of the proposed Farm Bill and 
then was reinstated. The first action was brought about 
by packer interests and the reinstatement was due to 
efforts on the part of producers. This lack of united 
effort within the bee and honey industry can lead only 
to adding confusion to that which already exists and 


is detrimental to the industry. 


We are informed that the watered-down version of 
the Agricultural Act of 1961 gives the Secretary of 
Agriculture the power to set up Marketing Programs 
for honey, lambs, turkeys, California apples and pea- 
nuts. In this sense it is an Enabling Act but the road 
to a Marketing Agreement and Order is strewn with 


many stones. Here is the race that must be won! 


First, a proposed marketing order is drafted by 
an industry group with the help of members of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. This proposal then 
is submitted to the Department along with a request 
that a public hearing be held to consider it in detail. 
At the public hearing anyone may offer testimony for 
or against the proposal. The testimony taken at the 
hearing becomes the basis for the rulings and proposals 
next incarporated into a proposed Marketing Agree- 
ment by the Department that is published and made 
available. Then there is a period of time in which 
anyone may file objections and additional testimony, 
and ultimately the matter is published in the Federal 
Register. Now it is ready to be voted upon by the in- 
dustry. To become a Marketing Order it must be 
approved by at least two-thirds of the producers voting 
and by 50 per cent of the handlers or packers. 


An early draft of the proposed Farm Bill con- 
tained a provision that should an industry reject a 
proposed Marketing Agreement, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture would be authorized to set up a voluntary 
program, the support level of which could not be more 
than 50 per cent of parity to cooperating producers. 
There would be no support level to non-cooperating 
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producers. We do not know whether this provision is 
still of the proposed legislation. 


Officials of the Department of Agriculture long 
had urged the honey industry to do more to help itself. 
Thus representatives of the industry were urged to 
support the new Farm Bill because it provided a way 
to raise funds in a compulsory way for promotion, ad- 
vertising and research. It had by now become evident 
that the voluntary Check-Off plan would never be 


successful to that extent. 


Accordingly, the American Beekeeping Federation 
presented to the Agricultural Committees of the House 
and Senate a “self-help” program whereby (1) manda- 
tory funds could be raised for honey promotion and re- 
search, (2) quality standards for honey both in the 
domestic and export markets might be established, and 
(3) some means for counteracting the adverse effects 


of imported honey might be adopted. 


Others in the industry have vigorously opposed 
such a program. They argue that there would be mar- 
keting controls beyond that stated above; that such 
controls would be imposed only on honey moving in 
interstate shipments; that interstate shippers would 
bear the full expense of the program. They state that 
the administration and policing of such a program 
would be impractical and unwieldy. There are many 


additional arguments. 


The American Bee Journal does not know the an- 
swers to all of this. We regret to state that we have 
been placed in a position where we are unable to keep 
the industry properly informed—something we feel 
strongly to be our duty. Between now and the next 
issue Of this Journal, we plan to explore all sides of 
this problem, hoping that matters in Washington may 
be sufficiently resolved by then, and to bring to our 
readers in the September issue a thorough exposition 
of this matter that can, in our opinion, be of vital 
importance to the future of the bee and honey industry. 
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Sideline 


Editor— AYLMER J. JONES 





The Hive and the Honey Bee 


by SHARON BETH CARSTENS, lowa Honey 


Hello! I’m a worker here in the 
colony. I couldn’t help but notice you 
gazing through our glass hive wall. 
It’s not proper to stare you know; 
but since you are already here, let 
me show you around. I’ll have to work 
as we go, for we have no slackards in 
this hive! 

I’ve just begun the work of nurs- 
ing the larvae in the brood cells. 
Since I’m only three days old, I do 
the work of nursing, cleaning brood 
cells, guarding the hive, making bees- 
wax, carrying water, packing pollen, 
and depositing nectar. When I get a 
few weeks older, I'll be able to work 
in the fields gathering nectar and 
pollen. 

That large bee of a different color- 
ing that you see is our queen. Some 
of the three-day old workers are 
ministering to her now, feeding her 
when she requires it and grooming 
her meticulously. You can see she’s 
asking for food because she’s stretch- 
ing her proboscis toward the mouth 
of one worker. She’s well taken care 
of, as we depend on her to sustain 
the life of the hive. Yes, we workers 
are also females, but only the queen 
has the ovaries necessary to lay eggs. 

Our queen is a very young one, just 
hatched from one of our emergency 
cells. Since we lost our old queen 
suddenly, we selected the best of our 
brood cells, and gave them exceptional 
care and extra food. She was the first 
one to hatch from this group. As soon 
as she emerged, she opened the other 
queen cells and disposed of each 
larva with her deadly sting. It does 
sound cruel, but two queens seldom 
will live in the same hive together. 

Our week-old queen is now prepar- 
ing for her marriage flight, which 
will last from ten to thirty minutes. A 
few days after she returns to our 
hive, she will start laying. Most of 
the eggs will be fertilized and will 
hatch into female workers like myself. 

After fertilization in flight, the 
drone, or male bee, will fall to earth 
to die or be eaten by other insects. 
It’s just as well, since he does no 
work in the hive and yet eats more 
than his share of food. Hatched from 
an unfertilized egg, the drone has 
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Sharon, from Blairsburg, Iowa, is 
18 and a freshman at Buena Vista 
College at Storm Lake. She has been 
a 4-H member for 8 years. She was 
a $500 scholarship winner and vale- 
dictorian in high school. This was an 
essay submitted in the Honey Queen 


contest and chosen for its excellence. 


Queen 


only one use and that is to fertilize 
the queen. 

Whew! It is getting warm in our 
hive! Those workers you see rising 
to the alighting board will soon lower 
the temperature by fanning their 
wings, thus setting up out-going air 
currents. It’s quite an air-condition- 
ing system! 

I’d better leave you now and help 
with the fanning. I hope you have 
enjoyed your visit to our little social- 
istic community. So long! 

(If these few facts on bees have 
interested you, get the book “The 
Hive and the Honey Bee,” edited by 
Roy A. Grout, at your local library 
for more fascinating reading.) 





Beekeepers in 4-H Clubs 


The Southern States seem to be 
much more active in the promotion 
of bee clubs through 4-H than in the 
North. As a consequence the ranks 
of the diversified farmers contain 
many beekeepers. Imagine how the 
ranks of the beekeepers would swell 
if all 4-H members were made cogniz- 
ant of the place of honey bees in the 
farm picture. In North Carolina alone 
(one of the active states in bee work 
owning to the efforts of W. A. 
Stephen), there are 168,080 4-H Club 
members, a good sprinkling of whom 
know beekeeping. 





Advice to a Young Beekeeper 


Just a word of advice to a young 
beekeeper hoping to become a com- 
mercial operator someday. Work for 
the best commercial man you can 
find for two or three years. The 
knowledge, experience, and connec- 
tions gained are worth far more than 
the actual wages received. In this 
way you learn what to do as well 
as what not to do and it is the most 
profitable way of learning the busi- 
ness. I know. It’s what I did. 

Victor Mesley 
Kemptville, Ontario 
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New York State’s Contribution to Beekeeping 


New York, similar to some of the 
other Northeastern States, is a 
natural habitat for honey bees. Evi- 
dence of this is the fact that many 
swarms which have become estab- 
lished in walls of buildings or trees 
live for years without any attention. 
Most areas in the State have a con- 
stant supply of minor and major 
plants which secrete both nectar and 
pollen from early spring until late 
fall. Some of the most important 
sources are skunk cabbage, willows, 
maples, dandelions, yellow rocket, 
fruit blossoms, locusts, clovers, bird’s- 
foot trefoil, basswood, alfalfa, buck- 
wheat, goldenrods and asters. Most of 
the light honey is produced in a 
rather wide belt of land running from 
Buffalo to Albany. Other good light 
honey areas are located along the 
St. Lawrence River and in the Cham- 
plain Valley. Most of the fall honey 
crops from buckwheat, goldenrod, and 
asters are produced in the central and 
southern half of the State. 

Early Leaders 

It is generally recognized that 
honey production on a commercial 
scale was pioneered by Moses Quin- 
by in Montogomery County at St. 
Johnsville, New York, which is about 
50 miles west of Schenectady on 
Route 5. Moses Quinby was born in 
1810 and published his book, “Mys- 
teries of Beekeeping Explained,” in 
1853. It is an interesting coincidence 
that L. L. Langstroth was also born 
in 1810 and published his book, “The 
Hive and Honeybee,” in 1853. Ap- 
parently neither knew the other was 
writing a book. Quinby was a prac- 
tical commercial beekeeper’ while 
Langstroth was interested mainly in 
fundamental research which led to 
his great discovery of the bee-space 
in 1851. 

Moses Quinby started beekeeping in 
1828 and inspired many others to 
make a living from bees. One of his 
students, Captain J. E. Hetherington 
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Moses Quinby, inspiring New York bee- 


keeper, 


E. J. DYCE 


started beekeeping in 1828. He 


originated the bee smoker. 


Original Quinby extractor, considered to 


be the 
country. 
museum. 


first metal extractor made in this 
It is now in the Cornell University 


of Cherry Valley, New York, kept 
about 3,000 colonies and was publi- 
cized during his time as being the 
most extensive beekeeper in the world. 
At any rate, Hetherington shipped 
large quantities of comb honey to 
England and conducted much experi- 
mental work in improving apiary 
management and equipment. Aside 
from his teaching and encouraging 
other beekeepers, Moses Quinby clear- 
ly demonstrated that it was profit- 
able to produce honey on a com- 
mercial basis even with primitive 
equipment. He also contributed a 
great deal to the development of the 
smoker and the extractor. Among the 
items in the Beekeeping Museum at 
Cornell University are two of Quin- 
by’s smokers and his original ex- 
tractor which is considered to be 
the first and oldest, all metal ex- 
tractor made in this country. 

Other early New York State 
leaders in beekeeping were G. M. 
Doolittle and Julius Hoffman. Doo- 
little was born in 1846 and carried 
on his beekeeping activities in Onon- 
daga County, near Bordino, New 
York. He is well known for his books 
and articles in the bee journals on 
queen rearing and general colony 
management. Hoffman was born in 
1838 and kept bees chiefly in Mont- 
gomery County near Canajoharie, 
New York. Hoffman is known best 
for his work in developing the self- 
spacing frame. Among the more re- 
cent New York State men of note was 
Dr. Lloyd R. Watson of Alfred, New 
York who was born in 1876. While 
completing his Doctors Degree at 
Cornell University he developed and 
demonstrated in 1926 the basic tech- 
nique by which queen bees could be 
artifically inseminated. He made the 
instruments and described the tech- 
nique which laid the foundation for 
much of the research on bee breeding 
which is being undertaken at the 
present time. 
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Among other students of Moses 
Quinby was W. Lamar Coggshall who 
was born in 1852 at West Groton, 
New York. His sons and grandsons 
are still actively engaged in the bee- 
keeping industry. They are A. L. 
Coggshall and his son Dr. W. L. 
Coggshall, Wax Workers, Inc., Ithaca, 
New York, B. B. Coggshall and his 
son Millard Coggshall of Gorton, 
New York and Minneola, Florida, 
Burel Lane of Trumansburg, New 
York and Roger Lane of Trumans- 
burg, New York and _ Dunedin, 
Florida. 

Beekeeping Work at Cornell 
University 

In 1924 the late Dr. E. F. Phillips, 
who was in charge of the beekeeping 
work at the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. left this position to come to 
Cornell University to establish an 
active program of teaching, research 
and extension work. He remained at 
Cornell until he retired in 1946. Be- 
ing so well known, Dr. Phillips at- 
tracted students from all parts of the 
world. No other institution in the 
world has produced more students in 
apiculture with Masters and Doctors 
degrees during the past four decades. 
Over the years there has been a 
steady improvement in laboratory fa- 
cilities at Cornell, including the use 
of over one hundred 
experimental work. 

During the past five years the 
number of Graduate Assistantships 
for students in Apiculture at Cornell 
University has been increased from 
one to three. Each assistantship which 
leads to an M. S. or a Ph.D. degree 


colonies for 


W. L. Coggshall, West Groton, early com- 
mercial beekeeper (1852). Four sons and 
two grandsons are still actively engaged in 
the beekeeping industry. He had about 3,000 
colonies in New York and he also had bees 
in Cuba, Colorado and New Mexico. 
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Gilbert M. Doolittle, father of the Doolittle 
system of queen rearing by grafting. 


Lloyd Raymond Watson, Alfred, New York, 
originator of instrumental insemination of 
queen bees. 
provides an annual stipend of about 
$2,600 plus free tuition. These assist- 
antships provide an excellent op- 
portunity for young men with Bache- 
lors degrees to do graduate work at 
little or no personal expense. An 
alarming number of our State and 
Federal Apiculturists will retire 
within the next few years and it ap- 


One of A. 


L. Coggshall’s apiaries at 


pears as if there will not be enough 
young properly trained apiculturists 
to fill these positions. This is of vital 
concern to the entire beekeeping in- 
dustry and this fact should be widely 
publicized. 

To facilitate the beekeeping work 
at Cornell, Dr. Phillips devoted much 
of his time to developing an outstand- 
ing beekeeping library. To honor him 
for this work, the library was given 
his name and an endowment in excess 
of $10,000. The interest from this 
money is used to purchase books and 
other beekeeping literature as they 
become available and also to insure 
the perpetual care for the library. 
The library consists of thousands of 
books, bulletins, pamphlets and vol- 
umes of beekeeping journals. It is 
recognized as the most valuable and 
extensive collection of beekeeping 
literature in the world. Some notable 
collections have been included, such 
as the entire library of Moses Quinby, 
all books known to remain from the 
libraries of L. L. Lansgtroth, Dr. C. 
C. Miller and Dr. John Anderson, the 
Evard French Library, and a large 
collection of first editions. Among 
the most valuable items are Lang- 
stroth’s hand-written journal, his 
letter press book, and a diary of 
Moses Quinby. 

Some of the most valuable parts of 
this library have been obtained by 
exchange with foreign institutions 
and libraries, and there is constant 
need for extra copies of older books 
and all volumes of beekeeping jour- 
nals. Such items are welcome and 
should be addressed to the Office of 
Apiculture, Department of Ento- 
mology, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. All items in the library 
except special old treasures are avail- 


Ithaca, New York. 





Dr. Everett Franklin Phillips in action and Dr. E. J. Dyce during the Second World War. 


able to serious users through inter- 
library loan service. This service is 
available at any public library. 


The Gorton Cooperative 


In 1940 the Finger Lakes Honey 
Producers Cooperative was estab- 
lished at Groton, New York mainly 
to pack the large crops of buckwheat 
honey and to find a good market since 
there was little demand at that time 
for buckwheat honey. This organiza- 
tion, which is a true beekeepers’ co- 
operative, not only accomplished this 
objective but also pioneered in this 
country the process which was de- 
veloped at Cornell University for 
preparing pasteurized, finely granu- 
lated honey for market. Much of the 
honey packed for the retail trade as 
well as for bakers was and still is 
being sold in the finely granulated 
form. Many people, who do not care 
for honey in the liquid form, find 
granulated honey very enjoyable and 
the demand appears to be increasing 
each year. 


Honey Butter 


In 1941 the Honey Butter Products 
Corporation was started at Ithaca, 
New York. This organization has 
been packing a high quality mixture 
of pure honey and dairy butter using 
a secret process which was developed 
in Canada and licensed to this organi- 
zation. The shelf life of this pack is 
very good. Thousands of dollars have 
been spent by other organizations in 
an effort to duplicate the pack but so 
far all have failed. This organization 
processes about one million pounds of 
honey-butter each year and the prod- 
uct is a credit to both the beekeeping 
and dairy industries. 
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Size of Industry 


In New York State, approximately 
12,000 persons keep about 175,000 
colonies of honey bees. The annual 
production averages around 10,000,000 
pounds of honey and about 175,000 
pounds of beeswax, which is higher 
than the average per colony for the 
entire country but not so high as 
that of some of the Northern and 
Western States. New York ranks 
first among the Northeastern States 
in honey production and usually ranks 
among the first seven states in the 
U. S. A. in number of colonies and in 
production. 

Most of the honey produced in 
New York State is consumed within 
the State. In fact, much light honey 
produced in other states finds a 
ready market among the more than 


15,000,000 people living in this State. 
The baking industry uses large 
quantities of amber and dark honey 
from various parts of the country. 

In and around large towns and 
cities there are numerous beekeepers’ 
associations. In the New York City 
area, for example, there are some 
very active associations that meet 
once a month. Few of the members of 
these associations own more than 
three or four colonies, yet all of them 
are enthusiastic promoters of honey. 
They not only pack and sell their own 
honey locally but some of them buy 
honey from commercial beekeepers 
and sell it to their neighbors. The 
honey which they pack and sell is 
usually amber in color and their 
neighbors like it. Since honey is 
largely an impulse item these organi- 
zations doubtless teach thousands of 
people to enjoy honey who would 
otherwise not be sufficiently inter- 
estered to buy it in the stores. Such 
organizations should be encouraged. 


Census data indicate that there has 
been a great decrease in number of 
colonies as well as the number of 
beekeepers in New York State since 
1900. These figures also show that 
fewer beekeepers are operating more 
colonies. This trend for more produc- 
tion by fewer producers has been in- 
creasing for several years in bee- 
keeping as well as in other agri- 
cultural industries. Several beekeep- 
ers in New York State are now oper- 
ating units ranging from one to three 
thousand colonies. With improved 
management and stronger colonies it 
is doubtful if the total number of 
honey bees available for pollination in 
the State has decreased much since 
1900. 


Front view of the Finger Lakes Honey Producers’ Cooperative at Groton, New York. 
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Pollination 


New York State ranks second in 
the production of apples, pears, 
peaches and cherries in this country. 
The average value of these crops in 
this State amounts to over $30,000,000 
annually. To pollinate these and other 
crops around 10,000 colonies are 
moved into the orchards each year, 
chiefly by commercial beekeepers. 
These beekeepers know the science of 
building up and preparing colonies 
for pollination work in early spring 
and they have the equipment to move 
the bees on short notice. Without the 
help of these commercial beekeepers 
insufficient pollination soon would 
become a serious problem. 


Owing to the amount of insecticides 
and fungicides now used to control 
insects in the orchards, colonies of 
honey bees are no longer able to 
survive or maintain their populations 
if left in the orchards throughout 
the year. The colonies therefore must 
be kept in locations at least two or 
three miles away from the orchards 
and moved into the orchards just for 
the blossoming period. This work and 
expense of moving bees is just as 
great for the fruit grower, who tries 
to keep bees, as it is for the beekeep- 
ers. In an effort to reduce expenses 
many fruit growers over the years 
have attempted to keep bees for 
pollination services. In nearly every 
case the venture has resulted in fail- 
ure. Failure usually results from the 
difficulty of finding men who are 
not afraid of bees and who know 
enough about colony management to 
keep the colonies in good condition. 


Colonies used for pollination in 
the orchards require special attention 
and care. If they are too strong in 
bees or have too much reserve honey 
in their hives they will likely swarm, 
if conditions are favorable for nectar 
secretion. If the colonies are too weak 
in bees they will not do an efficient 
job of pollination. If the colonies do 
not have enough honey and the 
weather is unfavorable they will 
starve. It is a very costly procedure 
to feed colonies or control swarming 
when they are spread throughout the 
orchards. In addition to the problem 
of moving bees in and out of the 
orchards, especially when the ground 
is soft, there is the ever present 
danger of colonies being greatly 
weakened or killed through poisoning. 
For these reasons few beekeepers are 
eager to rent bees to orchardists for 
pollination work. 


Pollination is the greatest contri- 
bution of honey bees to our economy. 
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Lovis F. Wahl of Chili Center, New York, and his horse and buggy used for honey 


sales in the early 1900's. 


J. B. Merwin, Prattsville, New York, for whom Editor G. H. Cale worked in about 1920. 


His son Charles is still managing the bees. 


Agriculture is becoming more and 
more dependent on honey bees for 
this work. Recent surveys in New 
York State indicate that 90 percent 
of orchard pollination is provided by 
honey bees. Legumes and many other 
crops also depend largely on honey 
bees for pollination. The basic reason 
for New York State carrying on a 
broad, teaching, research and ex- 
tension program is to help maintain 
a progressive beekeeping industry 
large enough to adequately pollinate 
our agricultural crops. 








The rest of the New York ar- 
ticles will appear in the September 
issue, to be followed by the Penn- 
sylvania coverage; then by the 
smaller states of the area in later 
issues. Harold Merrell’s article on 
beekeeping practice in Wolcott, 
New York, 


two pages 


follows on the next 











Beekeeping Practices Revised 


In each region of this great country 
of ours, there are different beekeep- 
ing practices in use to best take care 
of the pollination and nectar gather- 
ing of the area. I’m quite sure each 
beekeeper has different problems so 
that no two beekeepers would do their 
beekeeping in the same way. My own 
beekeeping here in New York State 
has centered around pollination for 
a good many years. I have made 
small changes each year in beekeep- 
ing practices. These have added up 
during the 35 years I have been keep- 
ing bees, until now my procedures are 
quite different from those I used dur- 
ing the 1920’s. I hope some of you 
beekeepers may be interested in hear- 
ing about these changes. 

One of the changes we have made is 
in increase. We bought packages but 
decided they did not help in pollina- 
tion. We used to divide colonies after 
the main honeyflow but finally con- 
cluded we got better results if the 
division was made earlier in the 
season. I never could understand why, 
unless the later increases did not 
have enough reserve pollen for early 
spring brood rearing. They had large 
clusters and ample stores but many 
died. Some 15 or 20 years ago we 
started using double screens for in- 
crease and the advantages of this 
have been good. With brood above 
the screens, queen acceptance was 
fine. There was no robbing or chilled 
brood; manipulation was fast and 
there was a minimum of loss from 
bees going back below. 

Wintering has been a big problem 
of ours. We have used heavy pack- 
ing as advocated by Dr. Phillips and 
Professor George Rea. This method 
has given way to packing in groups 
of 8 and this to a light packing on 
and bottom with each colony 
singly. in the 
recent past our wintering loss has 
been high. This past winter we made 
a slight opening between upper and 
lower hive bodies through which the 
bees could fly. Our wintering was 
the best we ever had. I hope this 
simple procedure is as helpful as it 
seems to be and our wintering losses 
will be of little consequence. Our costs 
for packing will be down both in 
labor and material. 

Disease has never been a serious 
problem in our yards, probably be- 
cause we have spent a great many 
man hours of labor on attempting to 


top 


packed Some seasons 
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HAROLD A. MERRELL, Wolcott, N. Y. 


eradicate it. During the past few 
seasons labor costs have gone up and 
it seemed necessary to cut the hours 
used this way. Several of my friends 
urged me to try sulfa as a preven- 
tive. I felt forced to do so and, to my 
surprise, our losses from disease were 
lowered. Moreover the amount of 
time used for inspection was cut more 
than I anticipated. This practice is 
not accepted well in this area, but I 
had to either accept it or cut the size 
of my operation. I think I have used 
this practice long enough to feel safe 
in continuing it. 

Our method of requeening has not 
changed very much. We used to rear 
our own queens but find it too costly 
in this locality. We buy our queens 
from a southern shipper who has suf- 
ficient capacity to insure an ade- 
quate supply. In the last 15 years 
there have been only three times when 
I haven’t been able to get as many 
queens as I needed at the time I 
wanted them. These delays were short 
ones. 

We have used cells for requeening 
but with our short season I do not 
like the delay and uncertainty. Last 
season we had a high mortality 
among our newly introduced queens 
but fortunately supersedure did not 
occur until a rival was ready to take 
over, so we suffered no great loss. 
Our procedure is to use the shipping 
cage with the candy end up and 
placed in the brood nest. A hole is 
pierced in the candy plug with a 
match. 

Taking off honey, according to 
many of my contemporaries, has 
changed from the use of escapes to 
the use of cabolic acid. I have gone 
from escapes to pads and back to 
escapes. It doesn’t seem to me to 
make much difference in the number 
of bees we get in the honey house. 
Since we check each colony for disease 
and queen condition before taking 
off white honey, escapes fit in well 
in our operation and the honey can 
be taken off any time in the next 
few days at our convenience. There 
is little robbing until we load the 
honey on the trucks. By that time 
the colony is prepared to defend it- 
self and we have few colonies robbed 
out during honey removal. We use a 
truck with screened sides and cover 
as tightly as possible on top with a 
canvas. 

My bee yards are quite different 


now from those of 35 years ago. Many 
of the yards are all-season yards. 
I try to improve the driveways of 
some each year with gravel for the 
bad spots. This pays real dividends 
for we go into our yards more fre- 
quently than most beekeepers be- 
cause of our pollination business. We 
have increased the number of colo- 
nies in each yard over the years. We 
used to have 20-30 colonies in some 
yards but now it is 30-60 with most 
yards maintained at 50 colonies. With 
several men working a yard, we find 
small yards are too time consuming. 
There is no apparent loss of honey 
production either. We like to have 
the yards concentrated in an area. 
This cuts travel and labor costs for 
we can work all day in an area by 
traveling only 2 or 3 miles from one 
yard to the next. I operate 3000 colo- 
nies and have 65 yards. 

Our extracting operation changed 
first from a trailer to a bee house in 
the yard and then to a central ex- 
tracting plant where we can have 
heat and light. We try new labor 
saving techniques each year and we 
still have a long way to go. Pallets 
and hand trucks were a big first im- 
provement. Our truck backs up to an 
unloading platform in the honey 
house. This is most helpful in load- 
ing and unloading honey in supers. 
I hate to think of the number of un- 
capping machines (and their cost!) 
that we have used and replaced. At 
present we are using a Bogenschutz 
of ancient vintage. It is not entirely 
satisfactory but we have nothing 
better. 

It was a great saving of labor to 
change from 60 lb. tins to 55 gallon 
drums for the honey. The latter is 
filled by use of a new type molasses 
pump. 

When Howard Myers proposed this 
change at our Co-op, I felt it would 
never work, but it has cut container 
cost by nearly 1c a pound. I think in 
our plant the labor cost has been cut 
by this change almost ‘2c a pound. 

Labor continues to be a big prob- 
lem. We need about four extra men 
during the pollination season plus a 
couple of high school boys. Getting 
two thousand colonies inspected and 
transported in and out of orchards 
located anywhere within a radius of 
fifty miles of my home (100 miles 
from more distant yards) at best is 
hard rush work. Each year our labor 
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Pallet and hand 
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Old extracting house common in the buckwheat area. 


costs creep up, yet I cannot increase 
my rental charge too much or there 
will be no market for my service. 
Perhaps that wouldn’t be too bad 
after all! One of these days I just 
might do that and retire. 





Something New in the White House 


From “The Periscope” (Newsweek) 
two subscribers have sent in this 
item, Stanley K. Brown of Canoga 
Park, California; and John R. Loeg- 
ering of Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

WHITE HOUSE—Something new 
—honey—has been added to the Ken- 
nedy breakfast menu. House Speaker 
Rayburn, who has eaten honey every 
morning for 40 years, complained he 
wasn’t served any at JFK’s break- 
fasts for Congressional leaders. A 
supply was ordered for Mr. Sam and 
now it’s on the table regularly. 





God Save the Queen 


“La Belgique Apicole” tells the 
story of Lord Cecil de Hatfield hav- 
ing ordered a queen with instructions 
that he be notified a day or two be- 
fore her arrival. This was done that 
the queen would arrive by train at 
3:15; telegram. Imagine Lord Cecil’s 
surprise when arriving at the station 
to be confronted with most of the 
people of the vicinity, who, advised 
by the station agent anticipated the 
arrival of the Queen of England. 





Indiana Prize Worker 


According to the Indiana June 
News Letter the LaFayette Regional 
Science Fair was a big success. In 
the entire group David (last name 
not mentioned) won one of two prizes. 
As beekeeper, he got one of the two 
trips offered to the Science Fair at 
Kansas City for his display of actual 
flowers in bloom and the resulting 
nectar secretion. He is a 16-year old. 





Grasshoppers in 1961 


A correspondent from Saskatche- 
wan warns that 1961 is to be a grass- 
hopper year for that province. A 
mild winter and a dry one he says 
have allowed the hoppers to prepare 
for their harvest in 1961. 
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Honey Production With 


Over a number of years at bee- 
keepers’ meetings and conventions, the 
question always comes up, “How come 
that you can build up package bees 
as fast as you do?” 

There are several factors involved, 
and next to conserving heat within 
the hive, an ample pollen reserve is 
one that cannot be overemphasized. 

In Dr. Farrar’s experiments in 
Madison, Wisconsin and my own bee- 
keeping experience it has’ been 
demonstrated time and again that 
pollen plays a very important part 
in building up packages. This is why 
when bees are wintered and a number 
are lost and replaced with packages, 
there is not a pollen reserve on hand 
to give to new packages. As a result 
the package build-up is disappointing. 

By killing the bees in the fall, I 
have clean combs with ample pollen, 
and that is one of the important fac- 
tors in building up packages in the 
spring. 

Now let’s explore the economics of 
package bees vs. wintered colonies. 
In our territory, which is an intense 
farming community with land selling 
for $400 to $500 an acre, we do not 
have the possibilities of big crops be- 
cause of lack of pasture. Therefore 
we have to try to run our bees as 
efficiently and as economically as we 
can. 

In my opinion package bees are the 
answer. When I kill my bees, I extract 
45 te 50 pounds of honey that would 
be needed for wintering. Figure that 
honey at 12c, which at today’s market 
is fair, means a saving of $5.40 to 
$6.00. Say we can lay down a 2-lb. 
package with queen in Dakota City 
for $4.50. Extra queens will bring 
the average cost up an additional 
$.25 or a total of $4.75. 

Costs 
Package delivered $4.50 
Extra queens, prorated .25 


$4.75 
Savings 
15 to 50 lbs. honey 
at 12c 
3 less labor 
50% longer life of equipment 


$5.40 to $6.00 


I 
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by HENRY W. HANSEN 


The biggest hurdle in package bee- 
keeping is getting your packages on 
time from a reliable producer with 
good queens. We have partly solved 
this, and I emphasize partly, by se- 
lecting good queen shippers, ordering 
bees a year ahead of time, and going 
south after them and hauling them 
back. 


Hiving package in the North on combs with 
honey and pollen. Note division board feeder. 


Packages 


Then again you will find that you 
get excellent queens from one source 
one year and have them fail next 
year. Weather conditions down South 
have a lot to do with it and some- 
times the shipper lowers his stan- 
dards. 

I understand that Dr. G. H. Cale, 
Jr. is coming out with an article on 


Packages being loaded in truck. 


Packages nicely hived and queen being in- 
troduced. Now a good spring flow and nice 
weather completes the job. 
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why our supersedure in southern 
queens is as high as it is, and that 
it is fairly easy to remedy after the 
cause is recognized. 

We have been getting a truckload 


of nucs every year for a number of 
years, and we have found that we 
can get as much or more honey out of 
a 2-lb. package as from a four frame 
nuc. Of course, there is less queen 


trouble in a nuc, but then you also 
have extra labor for swarm preven- 
tion. 

Dakota City 

Iowa 





Path of the Package Pioneers 


by ALAN FROST 


The trucking of bees in packages 
from California to Alberta today is 
not too hazardous. There are still, 
however, some problems facing the 
shippers during the fifteen hundred 
mile trip across four states and two 
provinces. Fast motor trucks have cut 
the time from the Sacramento Valley 
to central Alberta to thirty-four 
hours. This entails two men on the 
truck, one sleeping and one driving, 
with stops only to eat and gas up. 

The first packages to come into 
Alberta from California by truck 
were brought in by Mr. Riddell in an 
old Federal. His route was via the 
7000 ft. Donner Pass crossing the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. There are 
sections of the road not the smoothest 
today, but what of yesterday, just 
imagine the jolting the poor bees were 
submitted to then. It was extremely 
interesting to travel the pioneer 
package route this past spring with 
the biggest Western Canadian hauler. 
Our G. M. C. tandem unit carried a 
van which is 24 feet long, 8 feet wide 
and 8 feet high. Herein can be fitted 
up to 2,000 packages. 

Weather was kind to us on leav- 
ing Calgary in Alberta and until we 
reached the Sacramento Valley. Mind 
you we suffered a slight dose of sun- 
stroke (after our severe northern 
winter) when we reached California 
where the temperature soared to 82 
degrees. 


Moyie Lake, British Columbia, with the last signs of winter on the 


trip south to California. 
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But 60 miles south of Calgary, 
guess what? Yep, a blow-out! Still 
we figured better to get it now than 
when we were loaded with bees. Al- 
berta roads are mostly good but just 
before leaving the province and for 
some forty miles inside B. C. frost 
damage was severe and the going 
mighty rough. I was somewhat 
amazed after this to read a big road- 
side sign saying “ROUGH ROAD 
AHEAD” however we did survive this 
section. 

Mounted up front, as pictures show, 
is a cleverly designed sleeping com- 
partment fitted with air mattress and 
sleeping bag. Notice the small window 
where the occupant can look out. On 
first riding up there I was not too 
sure this seeing where one was going 
was a good idea. Our van, as men- 
tioned earlier, reached an _ overall 
height of about 13 feet. Now looking 
out of this window and moving along 
at 50 M.P.H. the many overhead rail 
bridges, phone lines, etc. all look 
from my way-up perch to be 3 feet 
lower than the van. Such was the 
fright, that I continued to duck long 
after I had fallen asleep. 

Idaho presented the first lovely 
green grass. What a pretty sight 
after 6 months of snow and leafless 
terrain in Alberta. Always having to 
watch costs, the hauler was happy 
on reaching Spokane with empty 
tanks to find a gas price war on and 


Alan Frost has been Provincial Inspector in 
Alberta but has now returned to Echuca, 
Australia, to resume beekeeping there. 


he filled with 120 gallons at 14 cents 
less than the regular price. This made 
up for the tire blow-out so early in 
the trip. I was delighted with a gas 
station sign which said “If you can’t 
stop, wave.” Such courtesy is catch- 
ing. 

There’s scenery aplenty on the run 
down the Columbia River and soon 
the skyline is dominated with ma- 
jestic Mt. Adams, Mt. Hood and 
farther south Mt. Jefferson. The 
beautiful eastern Oregon cities of 
Bend and Klamath Falls are a de- 
light to visit. 


Mt. Shasta (14,162 feet) from Highway 99. Van is 34 feet 


long, 8 feet wide and high. W. Rogers, Calgary, operator. 
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Holzberlein’s queen yard near Auburn in foot hills of Sierras. 
Queens from here headed some of the packages. 


Due south now towers the mighty 
Shasta and package haulers welcome 
this age old Californian land mark. 
Coming or going Shasta says, “good- 
bye come back again,” or, “welcome to 
California.” 

We checked with the package sup- 
pliers and rested awhile in the green 
and flowering Sacramento Valley. 
Here is remarkable evidence what 
man can do with water. 

We visited with some of the legen- 
dary names in Californian beekeep- 
ing - Banta, Foster, Holzberlein, 
Wenner, Walker, Thomas, Whit- 
combe, Kohnen and others. Men who 
know love to talk with other 
men, who know bees (especially visi- 
tors). 

American democracy once again 
supported our cost cutting as there 
was also a gas price war on in Red 
Bluff. Needless to say we readily ac- 
cepted another 120 gallons 
price regular. 

Bill Rogers, my host package 
hauler, made five trips to California 
and we are pleased to relate that 
the gas price war continued at the 
points mentioned for another 
month. 

All too our sojourn in the 
Valley came to an end and we were 
faced with the serious business of 
loading the packages for the fast run 
home. 

We began about 6 P.M. in the 
evening and carefully placed the 
orders in the best position for quick 
delivery in Alberta. The evening was 
cool and we completed the loading at 
Cottonwood at midnight. The most im- 
portant equipment on the van, ther- 
mometers, there are four, two extend 
some 8 feet back from the front, one 
at floor level and one near the top. 
Both these can be read from the 
cabin. Two more are placed on the 
sides, one gives a reading about the 
center of the load, the other tells the 


bees 


of low 


two 


soon 
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Package bees from Homer Park, installed 
April 15, and headed by prolific queens, re- 
sulted in 8 combs of Jumbo brood by June 1. 
Here Inspector Everett Allen examines colonies 
operated by Bob Asher, Brooks, Alberta. 


outside temperature. Temperature is 
controlled by a series of vents, front, 
sides, back and top. These are opened 
or closed at will to maintain a steady 
warmth. A bright full moon guided 
us up the long ascent over Shasta. 
Down the other side the smooth 
running G. M. gathered speed and a 
peculiar thing happened. Up top, 
partly asleep, I was figuring how 
many bees do we have on, well, we 
had approximately eighteen hundred 
2 lb. packages. This at about 5000 
bees per lb. Should make eighteen 
million bees. About this time the 
van seemed to be floating along with 
a weird side to side movement. Sud- 
denly it dawned on me, all the 18 
million bees are flying at once in their 
packages. I had heard it said that a 
bee can carry many times its own 
weight, well this was it, the consign- 
ment of lively inmates was actually 
carrying our G.M.C. truck. Boy we 
were really saving gas, but we may 
have to get bigger feed cans placed 
in the packages to compensate for 
the extra fuel the bees use in carrying 
the van. Say, the count was wrong, I 


Package bees from Art Banta being installed by W. Rogers 
April 21 in Calgary, Alberta. 


forgot the eighteen hundred queens, 
now how much weight can a queen 
carry? Fortunately, at this moment, 
a hammering on the sleeper door 
brought me back to reality and to 
wakefulness. 

Strong coffee and bacon and eggs 
helped to dispel the flying bees theory, 
but such are the things that one 
thinks about when hauling package 
bees. 

We made the run into Calgary in 
34 hours without mishap, and the en- 
tire load was later delivered to bee- 
keepers without loss. 

But say, fancy five trips. One may- 
be would dream of bees fitted with 
jets to propel us over the mountains 
and into the north in a few hours. 
For the hauler it’s a tough business. 
He has tremendous responsibility and 
has considerable cost to meet. Pack- 
age hauling calls for experience. The 
men must be 100 per cent fit and 
most of all they must be patient and 
able to think clearly to cope with the 
many troubles that arise. 

It’s an interesting trip. You should 
go along some time. Just once, mind 
you. 





Desert Pollination Service 

Desert Pollination Service, Inc., 
with principal office to be in Phoenix, 
Ariz., has filed articles of incorpora- 
tion listing $200,000 authorized 
capitalization to engage in the busi- 
ness of furnishing bees for the pollin- 
ation of growing crops, and all busi- 
ness including, but not limited to, 
dealing and contracting with any per- 
sons, associations, partnerships, or 
corporation which may own or con- 
trol either bees or growing crops. 

Incorporators include Darrell B. 
Bruner, 1909 E. Cherry Lynn Rd.; 
and Jane M. Bruner, both members of 
the board of directors. 
Ernest W. Fair 
Boulder, Colorado 
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Fun For The Family 


Editor— Pat Diehnelt 
Rt. 1, N83, W13799, Fond du Lac Ave. 
Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin 


SCRAMBLE — CROSSWORD — RECIPES 








COVER CONTEST 


Pat and your editor have been conniving on a new kind of contest for 
1962. Pat wanted to tell you about it in July. No room. Here it is. The new 
cover design for 1962 has already been made. Centered in it is a frame. In 
that will be a picture of a beekeeper’s daughter, contest winner of the month. 
Good cash prize. Any kind of good picture. May use runners up too. Why not 
think about this and send your pictures to Pat real early. Tell her what month Just covidn’t held Pat back. She's a bit 
you are trying for. 


older here. What to do when she’s a grand- 











mother (maybe with wrinkles)? 


THE JULY SCRAMBLE ANSWER 


Here in their bright metropolis of flowers the banker bees are busy with 


their gold (Frank Dempster Sherman) The September winner in the recips 


contest is Mrs. Arnold Perlick of Suring, 
Wisconsin, with a recipe for Honey 


THIS MONTH’S SCRAMBLE Pumpkin Custard. Once more space pre- 
° a » a= vents publication so the recipes will have 
owh tillet uyo ownk abtou het eag ouy ivie ni fi ouy (7 ee 
anfcy htat nehoy si teresew tanh hsac ni danh . 


August Crossword Puzzle 


ACROSS 





Maturing - needs pollen 
Author on chem. properties of pollen 
. Boy’s nickname 

Ireland 





b ae Hunter 
. Edible tuber 
. Pieces of pollen 
. Mammal 
. Preposition 
~  - in anthers 
Argonauts ship 
. Part of stamen bearing pollen 
. Buddist monk 
Dustlike grains 
. Flower with large pollen grains 
. lowa (abbr.) 
































DOWN 





. List of actors in a play 
. Pollen 

. Returned (abbr.) 

. Two vowels, but not a word 
. Bone 

. Foods regularly consumed 
. Macaw 

. Pollens rich in 

. Negative 

. Grows old 

. 3.1416 

. A unit 

. Segment of a circle 

. Instead of 

. Annamese measure 

. Volsunga Saga monarch 
. Saturn’s 5th satellite 

. Sash 

. National League (abbr.) 
. Conjunction connecting words 
. Postscript (abbr.) 
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Your Questions Answered 





EDITOR— W. W. Clarke, Jr. 


204 Ag. Ed. Building 
Penn. State University 
University Park, Pa. 


© Question from 
Wilbur W. Acker 
Troy, Ohio 

I am a novice beekeeper and I have 
about 18 colonies of bees. Last year 
on Labor day I was given 5 hives of 
bees and then this summer (1960) 
they did not make any honey at all. 
But I did not like them at all so I 
raised some queens and requeened 3 
of them this summer and in the 
spring I was given a swarm of bees, 
and at the same place I was given a 
box of bees. Well, the box I put in 
a good hive and the swarm in an- 
other. Now what I would like to 
know is this. The two hives I did not 
requeen and the box and swarm all 
started to take right off and make 
honey and raise brood just like a 
good colony. Last month when I 
checked them they were in pretty good 
shape with a good store of honey 
and brood. Then today I checked 
them and they did not have any honey 
at all. I mean they were empty of 
honey. But they had plenty of brood 
in all stages and they did not look 


like they have been robbed out at all, 
but like they had eaten all the honey. 

Could you tell me what has hap- 
pened? 


Answer 

Your complaint is not uncommon 
this year. Many beekeepers report a 
very light crop of honey. During a 
period in which there is no honeyflow, 
even in the summer, the bees are 
forced to use the honey which they 
had previously stored. 

If your colony is headed by a good 
queen and there is food available, the 
bees will see to it that any brood in 
the hive will be provided for. I think 
all of your honey has gone into brood. 
You may find it necessary to feed 
the bees this fall. 





*Question from 
Harry B. Steward 
Corinna, Maine 

I wintered my bees with a tarred 
paper wrap and a 7% inch top en- 
trance. They all came through very 
good. What I would like to know is, 
now that they have started to bring in 
pollen, should I close the top en- 
trances to keep the heat in the brood 
chambers? 
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Answer 

You should close the top entrance 
in May but not to retain the heat. 
Little or no heat is lost through this 
entrance. However, it should be closed 
to cut down on confusion when you 
are working the bees, and also to get 
them to use the bottom entrance. Less 
pollen seems to be stored in the supers 
if the bees use the bottom entrance. 





*Question from 
Oliver Dismuke 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Has anyone published a color pic- 
torial of the different races of bees? 
I am interested in obtaining such a 
book. 

Answer 

I do not know of a publication that 
contains all of the races of bees in 
color. The World of the Honeybee by 
Colen G. Butler, published by the 
MacMillan Company, New York, has 
two color plates Apis mellifera and 
Apis florea. 

The World of Bees by Gilbert 
Nixon, published by the Philosophical 
Library, Inc., New York 16, New 
York, has one colored plate of Mega- 
chile senex, and many of the races 
are in black and white. 





*Question from 
Claude Jones 
Lewiston, Idaho 

Would it be practical to use a milk 
Pasteurizer for heating honey? I 
have seven colonies and have three 
years’ experience. This year I took 
off two-hundred pounds of honey. I 
don’t plan to have more than ten 
colonies so I don’t expect to process 
any large amount of honey. I have 
in mind a two gallon size Pasteurizer 
with an agitator. 
Answer 

I do not think it would be practical 
to use the milk Pasteurizer to heat 
honey. The idea is good in that you 
can control the heat, you can speed 
up the heating process by the agita- 
tor, and you may speed up cooling, 
but I doubt that this machine is the 
thing to use. It has several handi- 
caps: (1) There is no gate on the 
bottom for bottling; (2) the size is 
hardly large enough when you con- 
sider the cost (this would be less than 
25 pounds of honey each time); (3) 


I doubt that the agitator is built well 
enough to handle honey; (4) alumi- 
num is not the best material for honey 
containers; and (5) you have no way 
to handle 60 pound cans. 

I would recommend that you make 
a double boiler affair out of stainless 
steel which may be used for heating 
two or three 60 pound cans as well as 
for processing the honey. E. J. Ander- 
son had plans for such a unit in the 
March 1958 issue of American Bee 
Journal, pages 188-190. 





*Question from 
A. H. Craig 
Rome, New York 

How would you recommend remov- 
ing burr comb from welded wire 
queen excluders? 
Answer 

Burr comb can be removed from 
welded wire queen excluders by plac- 
ing the excluders in a solar wax ex- 
tractor, or a dry heat chamber, or 
by boiling them in lye water. I think 
the easiest would be the boiling lye 
water method. 





*Question from 
1. Frye 
St. Catharines, Ontario 

Please give me information about 
the management of bees in a green- 
house for the pollination of cucum- 
bers. 

Answer 

Mr. E. J. Anderson reported sev- 
eral years ago that you can get effec- 
tive pollination of cucumbers in the 
greenhouse by placing the colony 
against the outside of the greenhouse 
with a large opening provided to the 
inside of the greenhouse and a smaller 
opening in the other end of the hive 
to the outside. Under these conditions, 
the bees could gather nectar and 
pollen in excess of that provided by 
the cucumbers alone. 

Sugar syrup and pollen substitute 
were fed to the colony when and if 
needed. No mention was made of the 
size of opening but the inside hole 
should be almost full size and the out- 
side one only an inch or two. 
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3-Day Convention, August 10, 11 and 12 
Univ. of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 

Thursday, August 10 

9:00 A.M.—Registration all day un- 
til 10:00 P.M. North Campus Men’s 





Dormitory. 
12:30 P.M.-1:15 P.M.—Lunch, Whit- 
ney Hall Cafeteria, Building 43. 


— 


:30 P.M.-4:00 P.M.—Tours of Uni- 
versity Campus and College of 
Agriculture. 

3:30 P.M.—Demonstrations in Bee- 
keeping—“We Want You to Ask 
for It,” William J. McCormick, 
Vice-President, Eastern Apicultural 
Society, Stratford, Conn. 

6:00 P.M.—Dinner. Whitney 
Cafeteria, Building 43. 

6:00 P.M.-9:00 P.M.—Registration: 
Life Science Auditorium, Building 
32. 

7:00 P.M.—Executive Board Meeting, 
Life Science Building, Room 22. 
8:15 P.M.—Organizational Remarks. 
Life Science Auditorium, Building 

32. 

8:30 P.M.—Illustrated Lecture—“Bee 
Hunting” and “Tupelo Honey” by 
Eugene Keyarts, Madison, Conn. 

7:00 P.M. - 8:00 P.M.—Organizing 

Honey Show—Mr. Harold L. Kelly; 

Organizing Gadget Show—Mr. Milo 

Bacon; Organizing Book Booth— 

Mr. Gary Rowland and Mr. Carle- 


Hall 


MEETINGS. = 


Program of the Eastern Apicultural Society 














Mrs. M. Louise Yates, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Eastern Apicultural Society. 


ton C. Hubbard; In Life 
Building, Room 115. 

Friday Morning, August 11 

7:00 A.M. - 8:30 A.M.—Breakfast, 
Whitney Hall Cafeteria, Building 
43. 

8:30 A.M.-4:30 P.M.—Room Registra- 
tion, North Campus Men’s Dormi- 
tory. 


Science 





Harry A. Powell, President, and Mrs. Powell, Secretary, of the 
Connecticut Association, officers of the host association. 
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8:30 A.M.—Day Registration, Physi- 
cal Science Building, Room 150. 
9:00 A.M.—Auditorium, Room 150, 
Physical Science Building 37. Meet- 
ing Called to Order—J. Peter John- 
son, President, Eastern Apicultural 

Society, New Haven, Conn. 


9:05 A.M.—Invocation. Rev. Carl 
Webb, Glastonbury, Conn. 
9:10 A.M.—‘*Welcome.” Dr. W. B. 


Young, Dean and Director, College 
of Agriculture, University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs, Conn. 

:25 A.M.—Response and President’s 

Remarks. 

:30 A.M.—“Connecticut Agriculture 

and Natural Resources.” Joseph N. 

Gill, Commissioner of Agriculture, 

Conservation and Natural Re- 

sources, Hartford, Conn. 

10:10 A.M.—‘About an Amateur Bee- 
keeper and the Story of a Book.” 
Roy A. Grout, Editor of the book, 
“The Hive and the Honey Bee,” 
and Associate Editor of “The 
American Bee Journal.” Hamilton, 
Illinois. 

10:50 A.M.—“‘Wintering Bees in 
Norfolk, Conn.” Dr. Cameron A. 
Reud, Norfolk, Conn. 

11:00 A.M.—Women’s Field Trip: 
“Herb Garden” and Lunch at 
“Caprilands,” Conventry, Conn. 

11:10 A.M.—Demonstration: “As- 
sembling Hive Equipment.” Edwin 
A. LaBrake, Woodbridge, Conn. 

12:30 P.M.-1:15 P.M.—Lunch. Whit- 
ney Hall Cafeteria, Building 43. 

Friday Afternoon, August 11 

Auditorium, College of Agriculture, 
Building 42. 

2:00 P.M.—Pesticides and the Honey 
Bee.” “Further Findings on the 
External Bee Mite.” Dr. Frank R. 
Shaw, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, Mass. 

2:40 P.M.—“Sugar Content of Major 
Honey Plants.” Dr. Robert S. Fil- 
mer, Rutgers—the State University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


> 


> 
— 


3:00 P.M. Women’s Tea. Student 
Union, 2nd Floor, Room 208, 
Women’s Auxiliary, Connecticut 
Beekeepers Association. 

3:20 P.M.—“The Bee Culture Ex- 
hibit at the Shelburne Museum,” 


Vermont. Enoch H. 
Tompkins, Burlington, Vermont. 
3:25 P.M.—“The Adult Diseases of 


Shelburne, 
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the Honey Bee.” Dr. A. S. Michael, 
Bee Culture Laboratory, U.S.D.A. 
Beltsville, Maryland. 
:15 P.M.—Demonstration: 
Laughing Gas (Ammonium Ni- 
trate) in Beekeeping.” Paul W. 
Voight, Bridgeport, Conn. 
:30 P.M.—Dinner, Whitney Hall 
Cafeteria, Building No. 43. 
:00 P.M.—Delegates Meeting, Mem- 
ber Associations. Life Science 
Building, Room No. 153. 
1962 Host State Caucus 
Men’s Dormitory Lounge. 
8:45 P.M.—Square Dancing. Hawley 
Armory, Orchestra, courtesy of the 
Connecticut Beekeepers Association. 


“Using 


Meeting. 


Saturday Morning, August 12 

7:00 A.M.-8:30 A.M.—Breakfast. Spe- 

cial tables for Apiary Inspectors, 
Honey Packers, Manufacturers’ 
Representatives, Educators, and 
Presidents and Officers of Beekeep- 
ers Associations. Whitney Hall 
Cafeteria, Building 43. 
:15 A.M.—Symposium for Officers 
of Member Organizations. Mr. 
Porter H. Evans, Morristown, N. J. 
Life Science Building, Room 201. 
:30 A.M.-1:00 P.M.—Registration. 
Life Science Auditorium, Building 
32. 

9:00 A.M.—Meeting called to order. 
Life Science Auditorium, Room 154. 

9:05 A.M.—“Bees and Beekeeping.” 
George J. Abrams, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 
:30 A.M.—Women’s Field Trip. 
“Hillandale Handweavers, Inc.,” 
Pomfret, Conn. 

9:30 A.M.— ‘Winter Packing,” Dr. 
Norman E. Gary, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York. 

10:00 A.M.—“The Preparation of 
Liquid and Crystallized Honey for 
Market.” Dr. E. J. Dyce, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. 

10:40 A.M.—Business Meeting. Re- 
port of Site Committee and selec- 
tion of site for the 1962 meeting. 
Election of Officers. 

11:45 A.M.—Demonstration: “What 
to Avoid When Buying Bee Equip- 
ment,” Emil Pagan, Windsor Locks, 
Conn. 

12:15 P.M.—Convention Photograph. 
College of Agriculture, Building 42. 

12:30 P.M.-1:15 P.M.—Lunch. Whit- 
ney Hall Cafeteria, Building 43. 


Saturday Afternoon, August 12 

1:30 P.M.—-Announcements. Life Sci- 
ence Auditorium, Building 43. 

1:35 P.M.—“Containers, Commercial 
and Gift, for Packaging Honey.” 


Edwin J. Anderson, The Penn- 
sylvania State University, Univer- 
sity Park, Pennsylvania. 
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:10 P.M.—“Roadstand and Roadside 
Selling’—Dr. R. O. Parrish, for- 
merly of University of Connecticut 
—now Agricultural Economist, 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C. 
:40 P.M. “Making Beekeeping Pay” 
—Panel. Co-Chairmen: Alfred J. 
Baptiste and Dr. James I. Hamble- 
ton; Panel Members: Prof. George 
Abrams, Prof. Edwin J. Anderson, 
Dr. E. J. Dyce, Dr. Raymond O. 
P. Farrish, C. F. Peterson, Chester 
H. Niles. 

:30 P.M.—Banquet—Whitney Hall 
Cafeteria, Building No. 48. Presi- 
dent J. Peter Johnson Presiding; 
Aylmer J. Jones, Malden, Mass., 
Toastmaster; Guest Speaker—Dr. 
James G. Horsfall, Director of The 
Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 





Vermont Association 
North Hero, August 26th 


The annual meeting of the Vermont 
Association, Inc., will be held on 
August 26. The site of the meeting 
will be the summer home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Hazen at North Hero, 
Grand Isle County. All persons inter- 
ested in beekeeping are invited to 
attend. Those attending usually bring 
a picnic lunch. 

Enoch H. Tompkins, Sec. 
Shelbourne 





Pennsylvania Beekeeping Short Course 
Pennsylvania State University 
August 21 - 25 


Dr. P. W. Burke, Ontario Agri- 
cultural College, Guelph, Canada; 
Professor Edwin J. Anderson and W. 
W. Clarke, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, are instructors in the 16th 
Annual Beekeeping Short Course of 
Penn State. 

The course will be held August 21 
to 25 on the main campus of the 
University. Any individual 16 years 
of age or older is eligible to attend 
the Course. Individuals below 16 years 
of age will be accepted if they are 
accompanied by a responsible adult. 

The course covers both the theory 
and practice of beekeeping. Approxi- 
mately one half of the time will be 
in the classroom, while the other half 
will be in the laboratory and in the 
five bee yards of the University. 
Those enrolled should bring their 
own equipment so they may develop 
their skills under the supervision of 
the instructors. 


Included in the instructions will be 
such subjects as Secrets of the Hive, 
Making a Start in Beekeeping, In- 
spection of the Laboratory and Its 
Equipment, Colony Activities and 
Characteristics, Care and Introduc- 
tion of Package Bees, Spring Man- 
agement, Races of Bees, Comb Honey 
Production, The Story of Beeswax, 
Enemies of the Honeybee, Pollina- 
tion, Swarm Control, and Extracted 
Honey Production. 

An application blank and any other 
data may be secured from the Di- 
rector of Short Courses, 211 Armsby 
Building, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park, Pennsyl- 
vania. 





Midwestern Association 
Stilwell, Kansas, August 13th 


The Midwestern Association will 
hold its Annual Picnic at the farm 
home of Chas. Webb, Stilwell, Kansas, 
Sunday, August 13. Stilwell is on 
Rt. 69, south from Kansas City. Di- 
rections will be given at Stilwell. 

Come early, bring a picnic lunch 
and be prepared for a good time. 
Contests will be held with worthwhile 
prizes for the winners. The honey 
judging will feature prizes for the 
best chunk, comb, and extracted in 
three divisions—light, very light and 
amber. So doll-up your new honey and 
bring it along. 

Everyone welcome. Bring your 
family and friends. See you at Chas. 
Webb’s, Stilwell, August 13. 

James A. Worrel 
Secretary 





Middlesex County (Mass.) 
Westford, August 26th 


The Middlesex County Association 
will meet at 2 p.m., August 26th, at 
the home of Charles Helmboldt, 
Lowell Road, Westford. This is a 
favorite spot for our meetings. While 
fathers and uncles look over the 
hives, the children ride in the tractor 
trailer and the wives enjoy the lovely 
garden. After the meeting everyone is 
invited to see the 4-H Fair in town. 

Beekeepers may be interested to 
have the new address of our presi- 
dent, John Furber, who has moved 
to 70 Plainfield Ave., Newton, New 
Jersey. Mr. Alfred Olsen, Towell, 
Road, Concord, Mass., takes over the 
duties of Mr. Furber. Good luck to 
John and Mildred in their new loca- 
tion. 

Betty Carlson, 
Corres. Sec. 
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Northeastern Kansas Association 
Kansas City, Kansas, Sept. 3rd 
The Northeastern Kansas Associa- 
tion will meet Sept. 3rd at 2:30 p.m. 
for the regular meeting at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Nick Rodina, 2726 
North 38th St., Kansas City, Kansas. 
Mr. Connie Miller of Kansas City 
will speak on the law of the honey 
bee. Everyone is invited. Refresh- 
ments will be served. 
Mrs. Bert M. Parrish 
Secretary 





Illinois State Fair 
Springfield 
August 11 - 20 

“Never underestimate the power of 
a female” is an ancient axiom that 
is demonstrated to perfection in the 
world of the bees. One queen bee 
controlling thousands of bees proves 
what a female can do. This display 
of “power” may again be seen at the 
Illinois State Fair in 1961. 

All bees will be enclosed in ob- 
servation hives to give people a close 
look without getting stung, assured 
Carl Killion, of Paris, superintendent 
of the show. 

Comb honey, frames of honey for 
extraction, and extracted honey will 
be divided into white and amber 
classes for the show. Chunk honey, 
designs in comb honey, and com- 
mercial shapes and art designs of 
beeswax may also be seen at the ex- 
position. 

All articles in the bee show must 
have been grown or produced in IIli- 
nois by the exhibitor or his authorized 
agent. Junior and non-professional ex- 
hibitors have separate classes, with 
all entries being due July 20. Bees 
and Honey judging Friday, Aug. 11, 
by Dr. W. E. Dunham, London, Ohio. 

Honey Cookery judging 9 a.m. Fri- 
day, Aug. 11, and Saturday, Aug. 12, 
at 9 a.m. by Mary Perisho, 411 E. 
Wood St., Paris. 





Cook DuPage (IIl.) 

Arlington Heights, August 20th 

Our Association will hold the next 
meeting, Sunday, August 20 at the 
apiary and home of E. A. Meineke. 
This is always a treat for our mem- 
bers to meet at the beautiful grounds 
of the Meineke home and to inspect 
the well kept apiary of 90 some colo- 
nies and see honey sold to the public 
as it should be in attractive con- 
tainers from one of the finest sales 
rooms. You will also see Meineke 
Honey Candy which is known far 
and wide. 

At this time the program is not 
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complete but you can be assured that 
it will be a worth while program. 
The meeting will start at 2:00 p.m. 
and anyone interested in bees and 
honey is cordially invited to attend. 
You folks from other parts of the 
U.S.A. who might be passing thru 
please stop and meet our group. 


Mrs. Klebes, our hostess, says the 
usual pot luck by the members and 
coffee by the Association. Please 
bring table service also chairs and 
tables. 

Ralph O. Klebes 
Publicity 
St. Charles, Ill. 





Obituaries 


L. T. FLOYD 


Canadian beekeepers learned of the 
death of one of their fine old bee- 
keepers, L. T. Floyd, on May 23, last. 

L. T., as he was affectionately 
called by his many friends, served as 
provincial apiarist for two provinces, 
starting his career as apiarist and 
chief inspector in New Brunswick. 
After a few years, he moved to Mani- 
toba where drier climate made work- 
ing conditions to his liking. He served 
the provincial government as chief 
inspector from 1922 to 1944 during 
which time Manitoba became a lead- 
ing province in honey production. 
This came about in a large part due 
to the extension program under Mr. 
Floyd’s direction, which advocated 
the extensive use of package bees, 
a practice still the principal system 
in use. 

Retiring from government service 
in 1944, Mr. Floyd, always a person 
who enjoyed a challenge, took up bee- 
keeping in a semi-commercial way 
at Austin, Manitoba, making his resi- 
dence there until 1958 when he chose 
to return again to the hills and 
valleys of his native province. He 
made his home with a sister, Mrs. 
John Woods, at Hampton, New Bruns- 
wick in his final years. 


Mr. Floyd will be remembered for 
his Irish temper and quick wit which 
frequently created lively situations at 
trade conventions both in Canada 
and the United States. 

He is survived by two sons, Clare 
D. Floyd of Excelsior, Minnesota and 
James A. Floyd of Toronto, Canada. 
Mrs. Floyd, the former Stella Davis, 
preceded him in death in 1943. 





WINFIELD GEAR 


The many friends of Winfield Gear 
will be grieved to learn of his death 
on June 10th in the Corning Me- 
morial Hospital, following a long ill- 
at his home in Tehama, Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Gear was born December 25, 
1880 in Galt, California. Winfield 
became interested in beekeeping at 
an early age and was known for his 
wide experience in the fundamentals 
of beekeeping and queen rearing not 
only in California but also in Canada. 
For the past thirty or more years he 
had engaged in the business of rear- 
ing package bees and queens and the 
quality of his queens was appreciated 
as far away as Australia. He was al- 
ways ready to help those who came to 
him for help and advice and co- 
operated with his fellow beekeepers 
for the betterment of the industry. 
He maintained his lively interest in 
bees to the very last. 

Mr. Gear is survived by his wife 
who was Miss Isabella Brown before 
their marriage in Taber, Alberta in 
1938, and by their three children 
Bob, 20, Paul, 17, and Katherine, 14. 
Mrs. Gear worked with her husband 
in the bees for many years and will 
continue to operate for package bees 
and queens with the aid of her chil- 
dren until the boys are able to take 
over. She is well qualified to main- 
tain the high quality of the bees and 
queens and to give satisfactory serv- 
ice to their customers, some of whom 
have ordered packages and queens 
without a miss for over 30 years. We 
all wish her well. 

Dr. J. E. Eckert 


ness 





Obituaries— 


FRED GOULD 

Fred Gould, 60, Angola, Indiana, 
died at his home at Crooked Lake at 
11:15 p.m. Wednesday, April 12. 
Although he had been in ill health for 
several years, his death came sud- 
denly and unexpectedly. 

Mr. Gould had been interested in 
bees since boyhood. He and his son, 
Robert, have been operating over a 
thousand colonies of bees in southern 
Michigan and northern Indiana. He 
was also associated in the bait busi- 
ness near Angola, with his two sons, 
Robert and Lloyd. Mr. Gould had 
gained nation wide recognition for 
his ability in preserving and packag- 
ing fish-baits of all kinds. He was 


the holder of U.S. patents on pro- 
cessing and packaging and was the 
first to introduce and commercially 
produce the now popular wax worm, 
or as known to some, the bee moth 
to the fishing world. 





D. T. Winslett 


We regret to announce the death 
of one of California’s old reliable 
queen breeders, D. T. Winslett of 
Citrus Heights. Mr. Winslett had been 
a large breeder for a number of years 
besides operating bees for honey and 
for pollination. Our sympathy extends 
to his family. 

It is our understanding that the 
outfit is to be offered for sale. 





FEDERATION 


Honey Booth at Home Economists 
Convention June 27-30. The honey 
booth at the American Home Econ- 
omist Association Convention was 
again sponsored by the Federation 
and other industry Associations. This 
convention was held June 27-30 at 
the Cleveland, Ohio, Public Audi- 
torium. 

Booths at this convention are 
eagerly sought by exhibitors. The fee 
for booth space is about $300.00. 
Over 4,000 home economists attend 
these conventions. The entrances to 
the convention are carefully guarded 
and no one who is not registered can 
enter and see the exhibits or attend 
the meetings. 

Gifts of honey and free honey 
recipes are given to these home econ- 
- omists. This booth has been one of 
the most popular of the convention in 
past years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Claire D. Floyd and 
family of Excelsior, Minnesota, have 
prepared this fine booth for many 
years without charge for their time. 

National Honey Show to be August 
25-Sept. 3 at Des Moines. The Iowa 
State Fair will be host to the 1961 
National Honey Show. It will be at 
Des Moines, Iowa. Cash prizes total- 
ing $660.00 and trophies worth 
$250.00 will be awarded to the win- 
ners and other exhibitors who place 
well in this show. 

Every beekeeper is urged to send 
honey, wax, and baked goods to this 
fair. You not only might win some 
money, but you will help publicize the 
bee industry by helping make this a 
good and large show. For details on 
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ACTIVITIES 


prizes and how to enter write to 
Glenn Stanley, Superintendent, Api- 
ary Department, Iowa State Fair, 
Des Moines 19, Iowa. 

Another $5,000 claim paid to group 
life insurance member. A payment of 
$5,000 has been paid to Maurine 
Brown of Gardner, Illinois. Her hus- 
band, John D. Brown, passed away 
on May 14 from a heart attack. He 
was a charter member of the Federa- 
tion group life insurance plan. 

Join your growing Federation. The 
Federation needs your help to keep 
growing and to serve the bee industry 
better. Send in your dues today if 
you are not a member and help us 
keep growing. Minimum dues are 
$5.00 with 4c a colony suggested dues 
for large beekeepers. 





Amendment To Act 
On Importations 


To amend the Act relating to the 
importation of adult honeybees. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That section 1 of the Act 
of August 31, 1922 (42 Stat. 833; 
7 U.S.C. 281), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“SECTION 1. In order to prevent 
the introduction and spread of dis- 
eases dangerous to the adult honey- 
bee, the importation into the United 
States of all honeybees of the genus 
Apis in the adult stage is hereby 
prohibited, and all adult honeybees of- 
fered for import into the United 


States shall be destroyed if not im- 
mediately exported: Provided, That 
such adult honeybees may be im- 
ported into the United States by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture for experimental or scientific 
purposes: Provided further, That 
such adult honeybees may be im- 
ported into the United States from 
countries in which the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall determine that no 
diseases dangerous to adult honey- 
bees exist and that adequate pre- 
cautions have been taken by such 
countries to prevent the importation 
of honeybees from countries where 
such dangerous diseases exist, under 
rules and regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 





Minnesota Plant Industry New Address 


The Division of Plant Industry 
of the Minnesota Department of Agri- 
culture, formerly at 312 Coffey Hall, 
University of Minnesota’s St. Paul 
Campus, has now moved to the 6th 
floor of the State Office Building, 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota. The main 
office is in Room 670. 

Donald M. Coe 
Director 





Gochnauer To Canada 


T. A. Gochnauer, who has done 
such fine work at the University of 
Minnesota on the treatment of dis- 
eases of bees during the past few 
years, has severed his relations with 
the University. Dr. Gochenauer, in 
an editorial in the May issue of the 
Minnesota Beekeeper, for which he 
has acted as editor, gives a survey of 
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the work he has done and cooperated 
in while at the University. 

Dr. Gochenauer will go directly to 
Ottawa with the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He will be Do- 
minion Apiarist, a position only 
temporarily filled since the death of 
Dr. C. A. Jamieson. Our best wishes 
go with Dr. Gochenauer. We know 
that he will be a definite addition to 
Canadian beekeeping. 





Wisconsin Honey Queen Sends 
Honey To The Kennedys 


Miss Mary Tyriver of Neenah, Wis- 
econsin, Wisconsin’s 1961 Honey 
Queen, presents Mrs. Alexander Wi- 
ley, wife of Senator Wiley of Chip- 
pewa Falls, a special box of Wiscon- 
sin Honey as a gift for President and 
Mrs. Kennedy with the compliments 
of the Wisconsin State Beekeepers’ 
Association. 

















BE OUR AGENT 
Since you are a beekeeper you know SAVE! 
the beekeepers near you. Why not be an 
agent for the American Bee Journal? Since 
it is your favorite magazine, why not do 
your friends a good turn and at the same 
time, help yourself? 
Write for particulars. 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Ill. 








SAVE! SAVE! SAVE! SAVE! 
Lowest Prices On Cypress Bee Hives 


LET US QUOTE YOUR NEEDS 


— FREE CATALOG ON REQUEST — 
MYERS CRAFT MFG. CO. 


Burgaw, N. C. 











You Can’t Beat DADANT’S 
Crimp-Wired Foundation For 
Long Lasting Combs That Can 

Be Used Year After Year 


Originated by Dadants 40 Years Ago 
Continually Improved including New Hooks 
Each Sheet Inspected to Insure High Quality. 

Try It Soon, You Will Be Pleased. 


DADANT & SONS, INC. 


HAMILTON ILLINOIS 











QUEENS 


ITALIAN OR CAUCASIAN 


At the price of queens now you can’t 
afford to keep an old, worn out queen 
in your hives. 


Prompt delivery on one or one thousand. 


Try STOVER queens and be convinced they 
are as good as the best. 


PRICES 


In lots of— 1- 24 $ .75 
25 - 499 .70 


Tested Queens $1.50 each 


Queens Postpaid - Airmailed - Clipped - No Extra Cost 
10c each extra for Marking 


THE STOVER APIARIES, INC. 


MAYHEW, MISSISSIPPI 
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— The Market Place — 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING—Net price 16 cents per word per insertion. Initials, letters or combination of 
letters as in street address, counted as individual words. No advertisement accepted for less than ten 
words. Payable cash in advance. Keyed Classified, 25 cents additional. 








BEES AND QUEENS 





Jay Smith 
through October. 
Haw River, N. C. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS $1.00 each. Eppling’s 
Apiaries, Edgemont, Covington, Virginia. 


CARNIOLAN OR CAUCASIAN bees and 

queens. 2 Ib. pkg. $4.00, 3 Ib. pkg. $5.00. 
Queens $1.00. Roy Waddell, Rt. 3, Woodruff, 
South Carolina. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS, $1.25 each. Extra 

good producers and gentle to handle. 
Cc. D. Wardell & Company, Box 6226, Pales- 
tine, Texas. 


QUALITY ITALIAN queen bees - summer 

prices - each $1.00, 5 or more $.90 each, 
25 or more $.85 each. A. G. Woodman Co., 
Grand Rapids 4, Michigan or Lena, S. C. 


QUALITY BRED Caucasian queens bred 

for honey production, hardiness and gen- 
tleness. Breeders furnished by J. E. Hast- 
ings. 1-24, $1.10 each, 24-99, $1.00 each, 
99 up, $.90 each, all queens by air mail. 
Walter D. Leverette Apiaries, P.O. Box 
374, Dallas, Georgia. 


DOUBLE GRAFTED Jumbo Italian queens 
$1.20 each, $12.00 per dozen. Sheppard 
Apiaries, Aberdeen, North Carolina. 


ITALIAN AND Carniolan queens $1.00 each. 
Luther Pickett, Efland, North Carolina. 


PRODUCTIVE ITALIAN QUEENS—$1.00 
each; 10 up, 90c. Shirl Baker, Mecosta, 
Michigan. 


strain $1.25 each available 
Dalice E. Crawford, 





























FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: ABOUT 200 used 10 frame hive 
bodies with frames, 60 wire and wood 
queen excluders, 3 honey tanks. No dis- 
ease $75.00 not delivered. Walter Stubbs, 
Wabeno, Wis. 
FOR SALE: 1 12-frame radial extractor, 
2 4frame radial extractors, 1 2-frame 
radial extractor, Gerald Kunkel, Route 2, 
Melrose, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE: 2,000 colonies with choice Wis- 

consin locations. Crop average per colony 
up to 250 lbs. Terms available. Schultz 
Honey Farms, Ripon, Wisconsin. 


1200 hives bees, 4,000 comb supers, loader, 


trucks; extracting, wax, bottling equip- 
ment. Screened semi-trailer, loads 600 ten 
frame hives. Water white honey locations. 
Established sales route for all production. 
Citrus winter locations in Texas. Sell all 
or part. Write H.S. c/o American Bee 
Journal. 


FOR SALE: Domestic Pollen, Royal Jelly. 

Also Pollen Supplement Dry Mix (You 
add water and honey). Royal Jelly Enter- 
prises, 1017 Los Carneros Avenue, Napa, 
California. 


FREE CATALOG: Cypress Bee Hives and 

bee supplies. Save up to 40% on hives 
that last. Myers Craft Manufacturing Co., 
Burgaw, North Carolina. 


SUPER STRENGTH 100 mg. Royal Jelly 
capsules in bottles of 100 for $10.00. 
Prairie View Honey Co. 12303 Twelfth St., 








‘Detroit 6, Michigan. 





ROYAL JELLY $8.00 ounce, eight ounces 

$50.00, full pound $90.00. Delivered Air 
Mail. Phillips Honey Co., P. O. Box 1506, 
Clearwater, Florida. 


FOR SALE: Three bedroom home, bees, 

locations, complete honey packing busi- 
ness on state highway near Orlando, 
Florida. Write Phil Packard, Oviedo, 
Florida. 








TWO Superior Lifetime 8-frame extractors, 

Robinson waxpress, and other equip- 
ment in good condition. Cox Honey Farms, 
Shelley, Idaho. 





HONEY FOR SALE 





SECTION and cut comb honey. Probably 
some buckwheat. 208 N. Fourth St., 
Titusville, Pa. 





BLUEBERRY FRUIT bloom, clover or 

goldenrod honey in 60’s strained and 
heated to 160°. Norman Sharp, Fishers, 
New York. 


WHITE CLOVER HONEY in sixties. 
Gamber, 911 State, Lancaster, Pa. 


WE CAN SUPPLY NICE white honey. Im- 
mediate delivery. Russell Smalley. Beav- 
er, Iowa. 


NEW FLORIDA TWIN PACK. Two three- 

pound cans of your choice. Orange Blos- 
som, Tupelo, Gallberry, or Palmetto $3.00 
postpaid. Phillips Honey Co., P. O. Box 
1506, Clearwater, Fla. 


FOR SALE: White clover and light amber 

goldenrod honey, in 60 Ib. cans, truck 
or carload. CLOVERDALE HONEY CoO., 
Fredonia, New York. 


NEAR WATER white orange honey—New 
Crop—Florida. Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, 
Michigan. 





Ralph 

















1 WOODMAN 4-frame reversible extractor 

with motor, nearly new; 4-frame hand 
extractor, uncapping tank and baskets, 
electric uncapping knife. Wilmer Wetzel, 
10530 W. Freistadt Rd., Mequon, Wisconsin. 


baskets, 
gates. 


3 small galvanized tanks with 
Irene Mayer, May City, Iowa. 


200 hives bees standard 10-frame full depth, 

supered for 1961 crop. Equipment for 
another 100 hives. Reasonable offer will be 
considered. Kenneth Nelson, Harcourt, Ia. 
1569 - 534” depth frames, about 1% founda- 

tion, 76 - 534” supers, 94 full depth supers 
without frames, assorted covers, inner 
covers, bee escapes and bottom boards. 
Supers and other equipment boiled in lye 
water. All equipment painted and in good 
shape. Will accept any reasonable offer 
for lot. Lyman Anfield, 18034 Sayre Ave., 
Tinley Park, Ml. 
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HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 





WANTED—Extra white and light amber 

honey. Let us ship you the containers. 
Sell us your honey for CASH on delivery. 
The Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of 
Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation, On- 
sted, Mich. 


HONEY AND Beeswax wanted. Melford 
Olson Honey Co., 5201 Douglas Drive, 
Minneapolis 22, Minnesota. 








ALL GRADES extracted honey in 60 Ib. 

cans or 600 Ib. drums. Prairie View 
Honey Co. 12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich- 
igan. 


HONEY LABELS 


improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 
Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 





have 25 pounds or more, save 25% by let- 
ting us work it into foundation for you. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, Ky. 
EXTRACTED HONEY wanted. Please con- 
tack Russell Smalley, Beaver, Iowa. 
BEFORE you sell your honey or buy your 
honey containers see HUBBARD APIAR- 
TES, ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 
WANTED—Light amber honey in 60 Ib. 
cans or 600 lb. drums. Large and small 
lots. References furnished. Cloverland 
Products, Rt. 2, Freeport, Illinois. 














SUPPLIES 





STANDARD hive bodies $1.10, 914” frames 

$70.00 per M, grooved cleats $36.00 per 
M, 134” flat cleats $30.00 per M. Buy factory 
direct, F.O.B. Scott Apiaries, S. Ave., 
Ronan, Montana. 


LARGE BEE SUPPLY Manufacturer & 

Honey Processor wants Supply Dealers 
& Honey Buyers. Write for Catalog and 
Honey Prices. Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, 
Michigan. 


THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY CATALOGUE 

PUBLISHED (64 pages) free for the ask- 
ing. Big factory manufauturing a complete 
line of wooden goods, comb foundation, 
metal goods, veils and gloves, carloads in 
stock, daily shipments. WALTER T. KEL- 
LEY CO., CLARKSON, KY. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 

supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Michigan. 


BEE SUPPLIES: Send for price list. Bee- 
Maid Mfg. Co., P.O. Box 61, Beloit, Wis- 
consin. 


BRAND MELTERS, ELECTRIC OR STEAM, 

and other bee supplies. Ask for cata- 
logue, Hodgson Bee Supplies Ltd., 7925 - 
13th Ave., New Westminster, British Colum- 
bia. 




















FOR SALE: Miscellaneous Used Equipment 
1-1000# Clark Lift Truck 

1-4000# Clark Lift Truck 

1-50 Frame Woodman 

1-30 Frame Woodman 

1-24 Frame Radial 

1-4 Frame Reversible 

Ask for list of used honey tanks and 
other Extractors. HUBBARD APIARIES, 
ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 





WANTED 


EXPERIENCED, reliable beekeeper wants 

to lease bees with option to buy. Able 
to finance. Write Box RAM c/o American 
Bee Journal. 








WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and current 
quotations on rendered beeswax. Any 
amount from one pound up bought. If you 





WANTED—50 to 500 colonies within 500 
miles of Freeport. Cloverland Products, 
Route 2, Freeport, Illinois. 


American Bee Journal 








SEEDS AND PLANTS 


BALL CLOVER seed makes good growth in 

cold winter months and excellent bee 
pasture in spring. Has survived tempera- 
tures of 90°F., over 2300 blooms per square 
yard. 5 Ibs. plants one acre on well pre- 
pared seed bed. 5 lbs. $7.50 postpaid. Write 
for quantity prices. Carter Percy, Wey- 
anoke, Louisiana. 


HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalog on 
request. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE Pair Summer Cool Bee Gloves with 

each purchase of Hubbard’s Master Elec- 
tric Uncapping Knife at $13.75 Postpaid 
anywhere in the U.S.A. Hubbard Apiaries, 
Onsted, Michigan. 











Jensen’s Quality Queens 
DADANT STARLINE HYBRID 
1-24—$1.30, 25-99-$1.15, 100 up—$1.00 
JENSEN’S MAGNOLIA STATE 
1-24—$1.00, 25-99-—90c, 100 up—80c 


JENSEN’S APIARIES 


Macon Mississippi 














Norman’s Queens 
IMPROVED 3-BANDED ITALIANS 


65c Air Mail 


Requeen with nice young depend- 
able queens. Safe arrival guaranteed 
with health certificate. 

Tested queens $1. 

2 Ib. pkg. with queen 

3 lb. pkg. with queen 

4 lb. pkg. with queen 

ALL QUEENS POSTPAID 
PACKAGES F.O.B. 


NORMAN 


Route | 


BEE CO. 


Ramer, Ala. 
Phone JO 2-6412 








Starline Queens 
and Package Bees 


Cc. G. WENNER 
Rt. 1, Box 318 — Glenn, Calif. 


BEES REMOVED FROM house or tree to 

hive without touching either house or 
bees. Bees will then move honey into hive. 
Save property, honey and bees with my 
method. Send $2.00 for details. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. George Hawkins, Rt. 
1, Lawson, Mo. 


RENDERING EVERY day in our all new 

plant. All honey saved from cappings. 
Rendering slumgum and old combs. Write 
for free shipping tags and rates, Hubbard 
Apiaries, Onsted, Michigan. 


INDIAN BEE JOURNAL, know interesting 

facts concerning the Honey Bees of India. 
The only Bee Journal of India published in 
English. Subscription Rs. 12/- or Sh. 17/6 d@ 
(Sterling) or $2.75 per year (INTERNA- 
TIONAL M. O.). Sample copy 2s. or 25 
cents. Can be had from: The Managing 
Editor, Indian Bee Journal, Nainital, U. P., 
India. 











RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it diffi- 

cult to secure information about sheep 
and sheep ranching methods? The SHEEP 
AND GOAT RAISER reaches more sheep- 


men with more information of range sheep 
than any magazine published. Subscription 
1 yr., $3.00; sample copy 25c. Box 189, San 
Angelo, Texas. 





The Australasian Beekeeper—The senior 

beekeeping journal of the Southern 
Hemisphere provides a complete cover of 
all beekeeping topics in one of the world’s 
largest honey producing countries. Pub- 
lished monthly by Pender Bros. Pty. Ltd., 
Box 20, P.O. Maitland, 3N, N.S.W., Austra- 
lia. Subscription by Bank Draft or Inter- 
national M.O. Australia or New Zealand 
16’-($2.00) per annum (in advance) post- 
paid. British Isles and British Dominions 
20’-($2.50) per annum (in advance) post- 
paid. Other overseas countries 23/-($2.90) 
per annum (in advance) postpaid. 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 





PLASTIC FREEZER CONTAINERS. Square 

pints, $9.95; quarts, $15.00 per hundred, 
postpaid. Sample pint 25c. Oxboro, Box 
7031 MM, Minneapolis 11, Minn. 








Texas Caucasian 


Queens 
1 - 24—$1.45; 25 - 99—$1.35 
100 up—$1.25 


Live Arrival and Health 
Certificate Guaranteed 


Kane’s Apiaries 
Ph. SW 8-3039 


Hallettsville Texas 

















Johnson Dovetailing Equipment 
for the beekeeper’s shop. 
Write for details. 
Carl E. Johnson Company 


1557 Gregory Avenue 
Lincoln Park, Michigan 








a 
Italian Package 
Bees and Queens 
JOHN S. SHACKELFORD 
RIO OSO, CALIF. 
Ph.: Wheatland, Calif.— 
NEptune 3-2392 














ITALIAN QUEENS 
BRED TO GET THE HONEY. 


Vigorous Beauties—$1.00 


W. E. PLANT 
HATTIESBURG MISSISSIPPI 











BEE SUPPLIES 


Write for Catalog 


Williams Bros. Mfg. Co. 
5205 SE 82 AVENUE 
PORTLAND 66 OREGON 








“THE SCOTTISH BEEKEEPER” 
(The official organ of the Scottish 
Beekeepers’ Association.) Scottish in 
character, international in appeal. 
Annual subscription — $2 post free. 
Sample copy from Mr. Robert N. H. 
Skilling, F.S.C.T., 87 King Street, 
Kilmarnock, Ayrshire, Scotland. 











Dadant Starline 
HYBRID QUEENS 
$1.30 each 


B. A. ANDERSON 
Opp, Alabama Phone Hyatt 3-7584 








HOMAN’S 
Quality Bred 
CAUCASIANS 


1 -24—85c; 25 & up—75c 


All Queens Postpaid Airmail; Health 
Certificate and Live Arrival 
Guaranteed. 


Phone PO 7-3880 
HOLDER HOMAN 


Shannon Miss. 











TURNER’S APIARIES 
400 Wavell St., Bunkie, La., Phone 2726 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


3 Ib. pkgs. w/q $4.65 ea.; 2 Ib. pkgs. w/q 
$3.65 ea.; Queens 75c ea. 














25 cents for 8 - 9 oz. 


of your honey in our plastic 
comb honey section 


COBANA PROD. CO. 


P.O. Box 214 Dearborn 1, Mich. 








HONEY LABELS 


Our honey labels will tell your hon- 
ey story, by word and picture, to en- 
courage sales. Our sample label cata- 
log is yours for the asking. 


Each label in complete color and 
each one separate (an actual label) to 
put on your container to see how it 
looks. 


American Bee Journal 
Hamilton Illinois 
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Booking Orders Now. .-- ADVERTISING INDEX... 


Over 35 Years a Shipper 
Send for FREE Circulars Aeppler Co., C. W. 324 Leahy Mfg. Co. 296 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES also American Rabbit Journal 295 Los Angeles Honey Co. 295 


HOME of AULT BEE FARMS Anderson, B. A. 325 Lotz Co., August 329 
Weslaco, Texas 


Anderson, O.K. and Son 329 
Australian Bee Journal 329. Marshfield Mfg. Co. 297 
McCord Mfg. Co. 327 
FREE... Baker’s Apiaries 295 McVay, J. F. 329 
A Sample Copy Bessonet Bee Co. 328 Mitchell’s Apiaries 295 
“Gleanings in Bee Culture” Blue Bonnet Apiaries 326 Myers Craft Co. 323 

Look it Over — You Will Like It Bockhaus Industries 326 
A. |. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio | Bordelon, E. J. 295 Neiman Bros. Co. 295 
Burleson & Son, T. W. 326 Norman Bee Co. 325 

Norman, John A. 




















Calvert. Agsaries 398 O’Ferrell, J. L. and Sons 


CONNEAUT Chrysler & Son, W. A. - 


Cobana Products PL: W.E 
e ° Conneaut Can Co. 326 ant, _- 
BEST SIXTY of the Sixties] Go. Louis L. 397  Puett Co. 
‘ ° " ) 
Most Value Curtis & Sons, Geo wae 
MADE BY FOLKS Rich Mountain Apiaries 


Dadant & Sons Inside Front, * 
WHO CARE Back Cover, 323 Rives, J. C. 


Handled by Reliable Jobbers Daniels, R. C. 995. 329 Root Co., A. I. Inside Back Cover, 


Rossman Apiaries 
T 
THE CONNEAUT CAR OO. Forehand, W. J. 328 Scottish Beekeeper 
Shackelford, John S. 
Gesen Baa Oa. 397 Stoller Honey Farms 
Griffith, W. C. $28 Stover Apiaries 
OUR BUSINESS? Strachan, Don J. 
WE BUILD HOUSES “FOR BEES” Straub, W. F. & Co. 
9%—$1.20; 6%—$1.00; 5'%.—$ .95 Harper, Carlus T. 328 
« oe Homan, Farris 327 Taylor, Stewart 
— FRAMES — , wees - 
9% heavy top bar—$7.50 per 100 Homan, Holder 325 Turner’s Apiaries 
$75.00 per M . Honey Sales Co. 329 
square supers and ‘cther’ special see. | Humphrey Bee Farm 295 Walker-Lee Co. 
BOCKHAUS INDUSTRIES Hutchison Mfg. Co. § Wax Workers, Inc. 327 
Pagosa Springs ee Colorado Weaver Apiaries 329 
— 2 ee oS oe Suchan tepheten Weaver, Howard & Sons 328 
Sensents Aplacies Wenner, C. G. 325 


tee White Pine Bee Farms 295 

pie Se, eB. we? (ths feclesies 296 

HONEY WANTED Williams Bros. Mfg. Co. 325 

Cut Comb and Extracted Kane Apiaries 325 Wing, J. E. & Sons 328 

Advise what you have Kelley Co., Walter T. d 3° Woodman Co., A. G. 297 
Koehnen & Sons, C. F. 29! 

T. W. BURLESON & SON Kolb, Herman 295 York Bee Co. 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 























Inside Front Cover 








STARLINE HYBRID QUEENS 


Breeding is done only from artificially inseminated queens. Over 400 colonies headed by the proper drone 
mothers surround our mating area for a distance of eight miles in all directions, insuring the purest possible mat- 
ing. Only the best queen-rearing conditions will produce quality queens. 


Dadant’s Starline Hybrid Queens 
1 - 24—$1.40 25 - 99—$1.25 100 - up—$1.10 


Add 10c per queen if you wish the queens marked and/or clipped 


The Puett Company 
Hahira, Georgia 
“Where Satisfaction Is a Certainty” Shippers Since 1919 











American Bee Journal 








Caucasian Queens 
75¢ 


TOP QUALITY; POSTPAID AIR- 
MAIL; LIVE ARRIVAL GUARAN- 
TEED; WRITE OR CALL 

Porter 7-3960 


Farris Homan 


Shannon Miss. 








QUEENS 


We have plenty of queens now of both strains. 
with 24 hours notice. 


1-24... .80c¢ 25 up... .75c 


Either Italian or Caucasian tested—$2.50 
Either Italian or Caucasian breeders—$10.00 


We appreciate your business. 


Louis L. Couch Pineville, La. 


Dark Italian Caucasian 


Can ship 








“Originators of Frame-Grips” 
Send now to McCORD MFG. CO. 
Rt. 2, Box 866, San nae Calif. 


Positive Grip Through re 32c postage 
the Leverage Action of f 
This Strong Aluminum mote 
Frame-Grip. ili 2.45 
Also obtainable from your leading Bee 
Dealer. Don’t accept a substitute. 








J. L. OFERRELL & SONS 
Dadants “Midnite “Hybrids Garniolan ‘Se Ceucasians 


409 O’FERRELL STREET 
La Belle, Fla. Greensboro, N. C. 


PURE FRESH ROYAL JELLY 
Packages with Midnite Packages with Carniolan 
ucens and Caucasian 
Quantity 1-2 25-99 


100-up 1-24 25-99 100-up 
2 Ib. .....$4.80 $4.55 $4.30 $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 
$ lb. . 6.00 5.75 5.50 5.70 5.45 5.20 
4 Ib. 7.20 6.95 6.70 6.90 6.65 6.40 
te — UEENS— Carniolan and Caucasian 

$1.75 $1.65 


Q 
$1.55 BD. $1.35 $1.25 
All tested queens $2.50. 


and Marked Queens 10c each. 
All queens are mated in isolated mating yards to assure pure breeding. Guaranteed 
live delivery. 























QUEENS— 


Carniolan and 
Caucasian 


Be assured of maximum me crop by 
using either of these queens. red many 
enerations for gentleness, quick spring 
uildup and production. These bees 
winter in any climate in US or Canada 
when given sufficient available stores. 
QUEENS-—$1.45 each Air Mail, discount 
in quantity. 


W. D. REAMS 
LA BELLE, FLA. 
Phone ORange 5-2732 


BOX 458 








California Caucasians 


Gentle and Industrious Caucasians. Hastings strain used for breeders. Bred 
for GREATER HONEY PRODUCTION and GENTLENESS. Highly 
Prolific. 10% books your order - balance due two weeks prior to shipment. 
Air Mail. Ready to ship about April 15. We do not clip or mark. 

1 to 24—$1.50 25 to 99—$1.25 100 and up—$1.00 


Quality and Service Do Not Cost — They Pay 


DON J. STRACHAN, Rt. 2, Box 325, Yuba City, Calif. 
Phone Sherwood 2-3881 Write for package prices 





























STOLLERS 


Fname Spacers 


The Finest Thing Offered iin 


What beautiful even combs to un- 
cap and labor saved are continued 
reports of perfectly spaced combs. 


STOLLER HONEY FARMS 


LATTY, OHIO 


Shoot for profit — Shoot for the STAR 
Order STARLINE queens this season and profit}, 


QUEENS 
STARLINE ITALIAN 
1 - 24 $1.20 $ .90 
25 - 99 1.15 85 


100 - Up 1.05 75 
Clipping 5c each. Marking 5c each. 


GARON BEE CO. Donaldsonville, La. 





























Exchange Your Beeswax 
For Foundation 
Write For Price List 


WAX WORKERS, INC. 


1330 Slaterville Road Ithaca, N. Y. 
Beeswax Rendering Service 





Ask for, insist on, THE 
ASTER Electric Uncapping Knife. 


Heavy Duty Thermostat. Quick Adjustment. 
Ask your Dealer or order direct. 
Price $13. 


HUTCHISON MFG. co. 
was (2904 Colorado Ave. Santa Monica, Calif. 



































Renew Your Subscription Now! ! 





August, 1961 








THRIFTY QUEENS << Howard Weaver & Sons 
Three-banded Italians only ay Personally Reared Queens MIpNyTe 
RS 


DAN? 
vA Ss 


Lots of 100 $65.00 CAUCASIANS or MIDNITES 
Smaller lots—75c each Choice of many: for Honey, Gentleness, Wintering 


REMEMBER—tThrifty Bees are 4 we 
Guaranteed to please. 1 to 2 $1.00 : 25 to 99 $ -90 100 & up—$ 85 
For Dadant Midnite Hybrid Queens add 25c to the above prices. 
W. J. FOREHAND & SONS Queens clipped and marked at 10c each. State health certificate with 


Fort Deposit, Ala each shipment. Live arrival guaranteed. 


Breeders since 1892 Howard Weaver & Sons Navasota, Texas 














COMPARE SPECIFICATIONS 
Why and PRICE 


TANK—21” diam. x 292” high - 24 ga. 
Poy galvanized-fitted with self draining, 


cone bottom and adjustable flow honey 


More? = : cee: 18 ga. expanded metal volves 
> be * 4Kuls ta. EXpa ec etal - rev y 
CHRYSLER'S ALL STEEL , ; on ball bearings. 

Q UD zs GEARS—Cast iron 


The only worth while Excluder : 
on the market. DRIVE—Hand crank or power drive. 


Price... .$1.28 each Se EG WEIGHT—55 Lbs. net - 90 Lbs. crated. 
CHRYSLER'S CRIMP iG f PRICE—$38.00. 
WIRED FOUNDATION : : Write for 64 page catalog of 
7 sheets per lb. Made from pure SUPER MARKET val 
N “ wis vaiues. 


my, TK THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 


25 Ibs. up $1.10 per Ib. ° 2 
Write for our 1961 Catalogue : . CLARKSON, KY., U.S.A. 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON — ———— — 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 
BETTER BRED QUEENS 


Three Banded Italians 


W. CG Surin. APIARIES Your best buy is our “Better Bred Queens.” Highly bred for gentle- 


ITALIAN QUEENS ROYAL JELLY ness, non-swarming, honey gathering, and the price is right. 
1 - 24 $1.40 ‘ 
25 - 99 1.25 70c each the remainder of the season 


100 - up 1.15 
4811 Abbay Dr. Nashville, Tenn. Phone Valley 9-6183 
Calvert Apiaries Calvert, Alabama 
























































HARPER’S 
Famous High Quality 
Italian Queens 


» oe Italian . . . “Gulf Breeze’ . . . Queens 


10 for $8.00 The old reliable company offers you good queens for any use and in any quantity. 
100 for $75.00 > 
Prices: 1-9—95c ea.; 10-49—90c ea.; and for 50 or more—80c ea. 


We will be happy to supply your needs. ; 
CARLUS T. HARPER Mark 5c and clip 5c each. 
aw Saenen sea. BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 




















Pe iwtley edb wad PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


BEES AND QUEENS WALKER-LEE COMPANY 
LIVE OAK, CALIFORNIA 
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Q U f f N x . Time to check your beekeeping equipment! 
* 


For better wintering and larger honey crop next year U 
replace those old queens now while young queens are avail- se 


able at lower prices. LOTZ SECTIONS 


Made from 


REGULAR ISLAND Select Basswood—grown in the heart of the 
ITALIAN HYBRID 


1 - 24 $1.00 each $1.30 each 
25 - 99 .90 each 1.20 each bad 
100 up 80 each 1.10 each 


We select breeders that show qualities desired for better 
crops and easier handling. 


Basswood country 


Write for our new price list 


All queens clipped unless ordered otherwise 


Queens marked by request 10c each extra bd 


“They Produce” 
AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


e Manufacturers & Retailers 


ROSSMAN APIARIES of Bee Supplies 


P. O. BOX 133 MOULTRIE, GA. BOYD, WISCONSIN 














Leather Italian Queens . 
Via Air Mail Prompt Shipment Daniels Pet Bees and 
1-25 85¢ ea.; 26 up—75c ea. H H 
’ rvation Hives 
Improved Select Tested $3.00 each. f Hobby Observatio 
Inquire about delivery dates d 


roel: te agar <a eg soe scl Three exclusive Models. Prices 

Approved Breeders $5.00 each 4 ‘ : starting at $4.89 plus $1.39 air 

Any Claim filed for bees or queens re- 5 ete 
ceived in poor condition must be mailed im / 3 25 mailing charge. See Page 284, July 
mediately upon receipt of same and must be , : , 
verified by your express agent or post- American Bee Journal, or Write 
master, 

Service has improved, claims only aver- 
aged 1% in the past 10 years. 


| R. C. DANIELS & COMPANY 

O. K. Anderson & Son : <a iye 
Box 66 “You'll like me” Picayune, Mississippi, U.S.A. 
Coffee Springs Ala., U.S.A. 


























The Australian Bee Journal 
> ae pa ano and WEAVER’S DARK ITALIAN QUEENS 
Subscription $2.00 Per Annum om 

Victorian Apiarists Association I to 19—$1.00, 20-99-—90c, 100 up 85c 
mnguaek Vide, tensile Weaver Apiaries, Navasota, Texas, Ph. TA-52312 











HONEY WANTED larae & small lots 
All Grades - To Prices 


sare GHONEY SALES COMPANY QUEENS QUEENS. Two extra good strains. Dadant’s 
petite nat eashlciaentinn» ceeded Starlines and our regular stock. Good workers and very gentle. 


STARLINE OUR REG. STRAIN ITALIANS 
- $1.30 each 1 to 25 $1.10 each 
Summer Price 1.20 each 25 to 100 1.00 each 
It Pays To Buy McVay’s $1.10 each 100 up .90 each 
Queens of Quality Tested queens—$2.00 each Royal Jelly—$10.00 oz. 


at $1.00 each, any number Queens clipped and marked 10c each 


Alamance Bee Company, Geo. E. Curtis & Sons, Graham, N. C. 
I F. McVAY Jackson, Ala. Phone Saxapahaw F R 63152 
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Crop and Market 


by M. G. Dadant 





THE CROP 

The crop so far is, of course, not yet 
far enough advanced to compare fa- 
vorably but reports so far seem to 
have added up pretty well with Flor- 
ida about as much honey as a year 
ago and Georgia considerably more. 
Extending up the East Coast, the 
crop ranges seem to be somewhat 
above a year ago but starting with 
New England and drifting eastward, 
the extremely uncertain weather has 
at least delayed the crop and in many 
instances may have shortened it. That 
seems to be the concensus of opinion 
extending clear through into Indiana 
and even into Illinois and Michigan. 

In the South Central area, the crop 
probably will be as good as last year 
and perhaps considerably better in 
Kentucky and Tennessee although 
less in Arkansas, less in Louisiana 
and considerably less in Texas. 

The Great Plains states, particu- 
larly in the northern sections, have 
been badly affected by the drought so 
that Minnesota, North Dakota and 
western sections of South Dakota, 
together with Montana and even ex- 
tending into Idaho, the early crop re- 
ports are much under a year ago and 
rain badly needed. 

Colorado seems to be coming along 
with much more than a year ago 
which was short although we have no 
report from the San Luis Valley. 

Arizona and New Mexico may be 
as much as last year, Washington and 
Oregon the same, but California even 
though they had a poor crep last year, 
may have even less. This applies par- 
ticularly to the southern and central 
areas. Farther north where the crop 
depends largely upon irrigation, it 
seems that the crop may be perhaps 
just a bit better than a year ago but 
California certainly will not end up 
with anything like a boom crop which 
might affect the eastern areas when 
the crop is harvested and shipped. 


PROSPECTS 

On this basis, prospects still appear 
favorable in the entire eastern half 
of the country providing the weather 
settles and allows the bees to get out. 
Conditions are very spotted. Some 
people report the heaviest crop ever, 
others either drought or rains inter- 
fering. General rains about July 15 
to 20 seem to have improved the posi- 
tion of the Central and even the 
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Southern areas for any late crop that 
might develop and even in the Da- 
kota area, the crop may have been 
materially benefitted by late rains if 
they came early enough and plenti- 
fully enough. Canada is about in the 
same spot as the United States. The 
eastern provinces about like last year 
with undetermined weather, whereas 
western provinces have suffered from 
drought and are still suffering unless 
rains have lately fallen. These late 
rains while of benefit can never push 
back the time so that bees can equal 
what they got a year ago. The same 
condition is apparent in British Co- 
lumbia in the internal areas. Along 
the coast, conditions there are usually 
excellent as they are in Oregon and 
Washington except for perhaps too 
much rain at times. 

While it is too early to give any 
suggestions on what the crop might 
finally be, it would be our opinion 
that the total crop will not equal last 
year although perhaps may range 
near it if developments from July 20 
on are satisfactory and the rains have 
been general. 

Bumper areas like Nebraska, west- 
ern Iowa, southeastern South Dakota 
and perhaps a little of southern Min- 
nesota and the possibility of a bum- 
per crop by beekeepers in many of the 
central states, to an extent is bal- 
anced by very unfavorable reports 
from neighboring beekeepers in the 
same general areas. 

All in all, it does look like a real 
bumper crop season was much jnter- 
fered with by drought in places, by 
cool unfavorable weather in other 
places, and by bees which were not in 
condition for the crop owing to the 
other two phases mentioned above. 


BUYERS 

Contrary to this time a year ago, 
buyers have not been active up to 
July 20 although some packers seem 
to be running very close on honey. 
It is apparent that buyers have been 
made cautious by the fact that they 
perhaps paid just a bit more early in 
the season last year than they had to 





Honey Wanted-“" and less than 


car. Top Prices. 


W. F. STRAUB & COMPANY 
5520 Northwest Hwy. Chicago 30, Ml 





pay later on and that the influence of 
the Argentine crop did definitely 
break the market. 

On the whole, buyers are not active. 
We have reports in central and east- 
ern areas of the same prices as last 
year, some ranging as high as 13 
cents to 15 cents f.o.b. producer’s 
honey house. Report of one or two 
small lots of white honey moving at 
15 cents and in Colorado, just the 
opposite, some prices still at 12% 
cents which is nearly 112 below what 
it was at this time last year. 

On the whole, however, buyers who 
are not active are “going to look and 
see” before they buy too quickly. So 
we would say that activity has not yet 
reached the beekeeper and as well on 
July 20 very little honey was ready 
for the market as the clover crop was 
dragging along due to cool weather 
and in many cases damp weather, too 
bad for the bees to get out regularly. 


PRICES FOR 1961 

On the whole, we do not believe 
there will be the optimism on the 
part of buyers that there was a year 
ago so that the market is apt to start 
off “draggy.” This is just the oppo- 
site of what it was last year when our 
suggestions were that if a man could 
get his price, he should sell promptly. 
Now it looks like it might be the best 
thing to “wait and see” just like the 
buyer is going to do. 

It is most certain that the advance 
in support price by the U.S.D.A. has 
had its effect and has meant a definite 
advance in the proposed prices for 
honey paid by buyers. One stumbling 
block yet is whether or not the Ar- 
gentine honey is going to affect the 
market late in the year as it did a 
year ago. No doubt the Argentine 
honey has largely been cleaned up in 
that country so the new crop will 
have to be ready to market before 
there will be any difficulty there as 
their season, of course, is just the op- 
posite of ours and the honey crop 
comes in the winter months. 

On the whole, although the market 
is starting off “draggy” and perhaps 
a little lower than it was at this time 
last year, we look for a rising ten- 
dency instead of the opposite as we had 
in 1960-61 when a few beekeepers who 
held for a price of above 15 cents, 
were disappointed. 
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Clever Containers Sell Honey 


Q70 
12 oz. Plastic 
Squeeze Bottle 


These attractive containers do help sell honey. In 
many cases people buy them for the container alone. 
Then when they taste your honey they become one 
of your faithful customers. 

Squeeze bottles are also wonderful drip-free serv- 
ers. A real selling point for wise shoppers. 

Both bottles show the beautiful honey color be- 
cause they are made of clear plastic. 


Try a sample order of squeeze bottles and see 


Q75 
13 oz. Bear 
Squeeze Bottle 


how they perk up your honey sales. Special labels 
are available for both bottles. 


The Q75 bear now has the large 38 mm. iop and 
is made of a new easy-to-squeeze clear plastic. 


We have a complete line of glass jars (Queenline 
and Economy), tin pails and cans, and window car- 
tons for comb honey. For more information about 
containers see your nearest Root dealer or write one 
of the outlets listed below. 


The A. |. Root Company 


Factorics at Medina, Oho. — Council Bluffs, lowa 


Distiibutors in Principal Cities — 


P.O. Box 9153 
San Antonio 4, Texas 


Dealers Everywhere 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 NORTH FIRST STREET ! 4 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN . We 


%y “wo 
DEC 57-58-59 -60-61 EE 


CROP IN 
ATTRACTIVE 
CONTAINERS 





MANY OTHER TYPES OF HONEY PACKAGES INCLUDING PLASTIC BEARS ALSO AVAILABLE 


Order Your Needs Early To Satisfy Your Markets 
Refer To Pages 24 & 27 of Our 1961 Catalog For Prices and Shipping Weights 


Dadant & Sons, imc. 


BRANCEKHES 


1929 E. FOURTH ST. HIGHWAY 41, SOUTH 1010 W. AUSTIN STREET 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA HAHIRA, GEORGIA PARIS, TEXAS 


722 WEST O’CONNELL ST. 180-200 CANISTEO STEPHENSON AVE. AT 14TH ST. 
WATERTOWN, WIS HORNELL, NEW YORK LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


P.S. CHECK YOUR LABEL DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
SUPPLY AND MAIL 


YOUR ORDER SOON Main Office and Factories - Hamilton, Illinois 








